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Renewal of the Dyestuffs Act 
IT is difficult to explain why Major Attlee, the Deputy 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
moved his amendment on Monday evening to omit the 
Dyestuffs Act from the Expiring Laws (Continuance 
Bill. Unless, indeed, it was a further assertion of 
that ostentatious indifference to the fate of the dyestuffs 
industry that characterised the late Labour Adm/‘uis- 
tration. Major Attlee produced no arguments against 
the renewal of the measure. Nor could any valid 
argument be produced in favour of throwing open our 
industry to unrestricted imports of foreign dyes at 
a time when excess of imports is one of our national 
The amendment was finally abandoned 
without a division, and the renewal of the Dyestuffs 
Act is thus assured for at least another twelve months. 
Even so staunch a free trade journal as the Manchester 
Guardian was \eft wondering why the Labour Front 
Bench had moved the amendment at all. The Labour 
Party, Major Attlee contended, was neither for Pro- 
tection nor for Free Trade. In saying that he was 
surely overlooking the fact that the trade union system 
is the most intensively protective organisation in the 
country. Wages, working conditions, hours, appren- 
ticeship systems and all the rest are artificially con- 


problems. 


trolled in the interest of the worker; yet the represen- 
tatives of this system, which is designed to protect 
the worker at every point, are mysteriously hostile to 
the mere mention of protection for industry itself, 

But if Major Attlee merely succeeded in illustrating 
the absence of any real case against the renewal of the 
Act, the debate provided an opportunity for enabling 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade to 
present some very cogent reasons for its continuance. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha pointed out that whereas before the 
war we produced 9,000,000 Ib. of synthetic dyes, last 
year we produced 42,500,080 lb., of a value of 
£879,000. As the result of the working of the Act our 
dyestuffs industry, which was of, mean proportions 
before the war, provided more than go per cent. of 
our own requirements, furnishing employment for 
nearly 8,000 highly skilled workmen. While in 1913 
we imported 33,000,000 lb., last year we imported only 
4,000,000 lb. Our exports, which before the war were 
insignificant, now totalled nearly 12,000,000 lb. 

Chemical engineering, it was pointed out, had also 
benefited considerably. The permanence secured to 
the industry had further subsidised research not only 
in the universities but which had led to 
the production of new products for colour users. 
Licences were being granted with 


elsewhere, 


great speed, and 
the increase in the number granted showed there was 
no impediment in the way of dye-users in this country 
getting what they required from abroad. In this coun- 
try in the last year more discoveries had been made 
and the industry further developed. In no case were 
our prices greater than the world price for the same 
commodity. It was, therefore, untrue to say that the 
textile industry was bearing any undue burden. Mr. 
Hore-Belisha had the House clearly with him when 
he claimed we were now entering in our national life 
into an era of conscious control of industry, and it 
would be a sad thing if at this juncture we should 
abandon control of this particular commodity and 
allow the textile industry to become once more depen- 
dent on foreign countries, 





Of Transport and Factory Sites 


THE transport of material to and from chemical works, 
considered in conjunction with the movement of solids, 


liquids and gases from one part of the works to 
another, rarely receives its due proportion of fore 
thought on the part of those who are laying out new 


works or adapting existing works. In very many cases 
raw materials merely enter the works because they 
must, being needful for the processes carried on within. 
Acids arrive in carboys when it would be more con- 
venient to take delivery in road or rail tanks, from, 


which the acid can be elevated direct to storage tanks 
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y means of compressed air- ready for use in bulk, 
continuously, without additional pumping or labour 
costs, to say nothing of the monetary saving effected 
on the price of any such acid delivered in bulk.’’ 
At other works the acid arrives by tank wagon when 
the very nature of the process would be best served 
by acid in carboys. For some acids, too, there are 
modern drums constructed in aluminium or special 
steels fitted with rolling hoops of a design which serves 
the additional purpose of giving a certain amount of 
protection against injury. 
Inside the works there are many devices applicable 
handling materials Liquids, of course, possess 
inherent advantages for easy movement, and in <% 


general way the movement of solids has been developed 


along the lines of obtaining mechanical fluidity. The 
bucket elevator 1s used in those cases where it is desired 
to lift the material a measurable distance: the con- 
veyor 1s employed tor continuous movement, and ma\ 
ve of the worm, scraper, belt, vibrating grasshopper 
or bucket type, 


according to the class of material to 
e handled. Modifications are introduced as occasion 
arises, as in the case of the mechanical raker which 
evolved from the scraper conveyor for the purpose of 
removing crystals as they are formed in the evaporation 
The scraper conveyor itself, 
in contrast to the worm conveyor, finds its chief appli- 
j 


of salt-carrying liquors. 


cations in factories where sludges have to be movec 
vy would if handled in 
The moving belt or band tackles the problem 


f continuously transporting large quantities over long 


without risk of settling, as the 


a worm 


distances at an economic expenditure of power. So 
; There 
are pumps for all purposes; fans to suck and fans to 
blow, Gepending upon the ultimate destination of your 


it is with liquids and gases, as well as solids. 


gases. Yet there are works where pumps have yet 
to be properly installed, and where a fan is used to 
exhaust waste 


gases when a chimney would serve this 
\ 


purpose equally well. 


Factory sites are associated with the question of 
transport in no small degree. Very few works are so 
fortunate that they are built upon the very ground 
But it is 
within the power of those contemplating the erection of 
new works to consider the facilities offered by factory 
sites which will reduce the transport of raw materials 
to a minimum and so aid in cutting cost of production. 


which is the source of all their raw material. 


It may be a question of supplies of acid or of lime or 
of tar, or merely a question of cheap electric power. 
But when you have built your factory you will still 
need railway or road transport to carry your products 
to users, for the users are scattered far and _ wide 
throughout the jand when your products are acclaimed 
f 


to be of outstanding quality. 





Mutual Assistance in Taxation 


A CARDINAL feature of the Government’s plans for 
equality of sacrifice to meet the national emergency was 
the lowering of the Income Tax limit. According], 
in the last few days many thousands of wage-earners 
who have never before been liable to Income Tax have 
received assessments for what in most cases must seem 


staggering amounts. The first result has been a 
natural and indeed almost inevitable contraction 
of spending among the wage-earning — classes 


Several business houses, foreseeing this difficulty, have 
already made arrangements to advance to members 
of their staffs subjected to Income Tax for the first 
time the full amount of their first instalments, deduct- 
ing the advance by weekly instalments. This very 
practical measure of mutual assistance during the 
national crisis may be commended for widespread 
adoption. If the employer can help his wage-earners 
to tide over the next month or two, he will not only 
be creating a new fellowship in industry, but will be 
helping to restore the balance of trade by countering 
the instinctive tendency of the moment 
parsimony. 


towards 
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The Transport of Liquid Chemicals 
By J. H. West, A.C.G.I. 


lu the following article the writer discusses the transport of liquids by road tanks, rail tanks, and sinaller containe? 


Mt the vature of drums, a choice of three methods which havi 


the:r own individual advantages, considered quite apart 


from the question of costs. 


DESPITE occasional troubles with pumps, valves, and pipe- 
lines, liquids are much simpler and easier to move akout 
inside the works than solids, but their transport outside the 
works is another matter. The question of containers oF 
packages is a never-ending source of trouble and worry. In 
the case of solids, should a package get damaged in transit 
the chances are that only a very small proportion of the con- 
tents will be lost, but in the case of liquids all, or a very 
large proportion ts likely to be missing on arrival. Packages 
or solids are usually cheap and non-returnable, but contain- 
ers for liquids are not cheap, and consequently have to be 
returned in most cases, and this involves extra freight charges 
and extra work in inspecting, cleaning and reconditioning 
the returned empties ready for use again. Furthermore the 
tare proportion is usually higher in the case of liquids than 
in that of solids, and the space taken up is far greater. This 
is clearly shown in the following table giving the numbe1 
of packages of various kinds, and the total weight of liquid, 
sp. gr. 1), Which can be properly packed in an ordinary 12 
ion and § ton railway wagon :— 


12-Ton Wagon 8-Ton Wagon 


Nature of Number of Total Tons Number of Total Tons 


Package. Packages. Liquid Packages Liquid 
9? gallondrums .. 8 3-21 6 2.41 
+5 gallon barrels. . 26 5.22 23 y.02 
12 gallon carboys 38 2.04 30 1.61 
10 gallon carboys 43 1.g2 34 1.52 
50 lb. demijohns. . 85 2.12 60 1.65 
+4 lb. demijohns. . 100 1.90 75 1.47 























Fic. 1. 20-TON Ratt TANK WAGON FOR ACETIC ACID 
ALUMINIUM PLANT AND VESSEL Co.. LTD.). 


Transport in Drums 

‘This question of bulkiness arises also, of course, as regards 
torage in small containers both at the manufacturers’ works 
and the consumers’ premises. “(he round shape of barrels 
and drums is convenient for handling but does not lend itselt 
to close packing. In the case of smaller containers, where 
the weight does not necessitate rolling, it is difhcult to see 
why a hexagonal shape should not be adopted which would 
pack together much better and not only save space but reduce 
risk of breakage. Drums are now in use of aluminium, 
rubber-lined steel, and Staybrite ’’ steel. Fig. 4 shows a 
oo-gallon aluminium drum by The Aluminium Plant and 
Vessel Co, Ltd. Unfortunately these cost seven or eight 
times as much as a steel drum, and the ‘* Staybrite *’ variety 
twice as much as aluminium. Small metal containers of the 
demijohn type in aluminium are in use on the Continent, but 
do not seem to find much favour over here. 

Many manufacturers think that there are too many different 
types and sizes of containers in use, and the question of thei 
standardisation is now being tackled by the British Standards 
Institution (previously and more familiarly known as the 
British Engineering Standards Association) who have ap- 
pointed a Committee to go into the matter in collaboration 
with the Association of British Chemical Manutacturers 





F1G. 2. SIX-WHEEL ROAD TANK WAGON 
SCAMMELL LORRIES. LTD. 


The Question of Canzerous Liquids 
It is perhaps unfortunate that many if not most of the 
liquid chemicals are considered by the railway companies to 


be dangerous, and in consequence are subject to special regu- 


} l 


lations and extra high freight charges. Some acids and 
other chemicals can admittedly make considerable nuisances 
of themselves it they get loose, but it would be very instruc- 
tive if the railway companies were to publish statistics of the 
total damage done to their rolling stock and property and 
the property of others in any year by ** dangerous ”’ liquid 
chemicals. When one remembers the hundreds of thousands 
of tons of mixed sulphuric and nitric acids, a really dangerous 
liquid, which were sent by rail all over the country during 
the War, without anything very terrible happening, one wot 
ders whether the railways, who only take these goods at 
senders’ risk, are not making chemical manuiacturers over- 
insure the risk. As regards the shipment abroad of dangerous 
chemicals, the Board of ‘Trade has very properly made string 
ent regulations as to packages and the type of ship on which 
these goods are allowed to leave out ports. Che foreigner, 
however, is under no such restrictions, and can send danger- 
ous chemicals into this country or other countries in any 
packages he likes, thus having an unfair advantage over his 


Rritish competitor. This matter is being attended to by a 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade in conjunction 
with the A.B.C.M. A draft scheme of proposed internationa 








3,000-GALLON STAYBRITE STEEL TRANSPORT TANK 
FHOMPSON BROTHERS. BILSTON, LTD 


ws) 
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this will 


- to be prepared, and probably some 

t x submitted to an International Conterence 

bringing the regulations of all countries int 
Rail and Road Tanks 

est and cheapest Way Of transporting Chemical 

wagons, either rail or road Steel tanks 

benzol, tar, and so on have been familia 

ars nd now tanks of special materials for corro 

are coming Into us Che more extended use oj 


- is delaved in many cases owing to the unwilling 


s to spend money on storage It is admitted! 
barrels as the case 
small quantities at a time. Les- 
and the form 


put in any conventent come! 


delivery in drums o1 


n comparatively 


lo take 


>cked up in the stock, containers 


storage which can be 


until wanted, and costs the user nothing at all 
the manufacturer takes a different view of this 
of his drums for three or six months, for he finds 
buy four or five times as many drums as he 
they were always promptly returned. Bulk 


acids and other corrosive liquids is expensive, bu 
cost of material when taken 


should be 


treignht and in the 


consideration, and 


every case to see how tar it Would Justify the 
storage 

K- TM ) t | lp -nows the 

agon witl one compartment tank 

miniul to take 20 tons of glacial 


adls>O 


\nti-surgs baffles are nited, and 


, low pres- 

pipes to tl e acid should it arrive frozer 
= done by compressed air through a delivery pipe 
sm s mp, -1Ince the rallWwa\y companies ao 

b outlets for a¢ nks The ends of the 
LTOTCE ) shec stee pi es, and the whole 1Ob, 

e Alum nium Plat nd Vessel Co., Ltd., is 

t Q 2 nOWs « - wner ivol D\ 
orries, Ltd., witl one compartment steel tank 
s e” witt s¢ hard rubber by Maci 1Op, 

ym xr Bi ~t | ma 





g0-GALLON ALUMINIUM 
(ALUMINIUM PLANT AND VESSEL Co., LTD.). 


DRUM FOR NITRIC ACID 


of Firth’s ** Staybrite ”’ steel, and intended for the convey- 
ance of milk by rail. 
It is interesting to 


Ing more 


that the milk trade, which is com 
to use tank wagon transport, uses tanks 
aluminium, and of ** Staybrite,’> and 
now to be favouring the latter, though probably a suth 
ciently long experience with them has not yet be obtained to 
justify a definite claim of superiority over the other materials. 


note 
and more 
ot glass-lined steel, of 


seems 


The Economics of Road and Rail 

between rail 
upon partic ulat circumstances, 
thell 


Phe choice and road tank Wagons depend: 
whether the principal custom 
and whether the additional 


of road vehicles can be justified. the threat to 


ers have own sidings, cost 


Sometimes 


ise road wagons 1s sufficient to induce the railway companies 
to reduce their rates more or less into line with the costs ot 
road transport, which in most cases are substantially lowe: 
than railway rates, provided a reasonably large number of 
WeUITNeVs can be made sO as lo keep down overhead costs. 
Scammell Lorries, Ltd., state that the cost of running one of 
their éight-wheeler 3,200 gallon tank-wagons, including 


tuel and othet 
but 


about material, maintenance and deprecia 


excluding interest on capital, is one shilling pet 
or something under twopence per ton-mile allowing fo! 
empty. The cost of such a vehicle, with 
tank, is in the neighbourhood of £2,200, and 
taking © per cent. interest on this, and allowing 100 journey- 


he return 


journey 
Staybrite ” 





per annum of 100 miles out with 13 tons load, the interest 
cl re is under a farthing per ton-mile. In the case of the 
ilk trade where the vehicles are in practically continuou 


use all the time the costs are still lower. 





Steam Road lIransport 

The Sentinel Waggon Works, Ltd. 
(HE rapidly increasing use of ‘* Sentinel ” Wagons, 1D 
the design and construction of which revolutionary improve- 
ments have been made during the past few years, is evidence 


steam 


of the economy and advantages arising from the employment 
of this form of transport for handling heavy 
descriptions. 


loads of all 


\s great efforts are now being made to increase the con- 
sumption of home-produced goods, the extended use of the 
steam Wagon, which is an essentially British product, showing 

definite saving over any other form of road transport, should 
v” encouraged. It is interesting to 
the monetary 
team wagons, due to their 


note in this connection, 
the use 


costs as 


lat In addition to savings effected by 


lower running com- 


ired with se vehicles of equal load capacity propelled by 


ernal combustion engines, every steam Wagon put into 
ervice adds an appreciable quota of employment for the 
miners kvery ton of coal burnt in the boiler of a steam 
wagon reduce the amount of petrol imported by at least 





WAtTV ¢ all I and each steam Wagon consumes on an avelTapt 


rom seventy-five to one hundred tons of coal in the course ot 
eal It is ¢ therefore, from these figures to realise the 
ry considerable amount of work provided and money re 
tained in the country by the use of steam wagons burning ou! 
me produced fuel 
\Vhen it comes to a question of the transport of heavy loads 


and 


Coa steam can put up a very strong case. We may 
concede to petrol the lighter loads up to 4 tons, since the 
team wagon was never designed to meet the requirements 


those who have such loads to handle. 
tons the 


But when we come 
real value of the steam wagon 
t and especially when loads of 10 or 12 tons 
\ctually the of operating a steam 
33 per cent. of that of a petrol lorry. In other 
words, to give equivalent fuel costs, petrol would have to 
be distributed at between 4d. and 5d. a 
fuel are 


» loads OT © OTF More 


seCOMEs apparen 


are in question. fuel cost 


lorry is about 


gallon. Apart from 
points in favour of the steam 
most important of these is its essential sim- 
are no delicate gadgets, as carburetters 
out of order. It has a comparatively 
slow-speed engine, which ensures a long life to its bearings 


cost there many other 


vehic le, and the 


plicity. There 


such 


or Magnetos to get 


and moving parts, and the fact that there is no clutch to be 
operated avoids the imposition of heavy strain) upon the 
chassis. ‘These factors tend to prolong the life of the steam 


wagon in full utility far beyond what is possible for a petrol- 


lorry. On account of the simplicity of the design of 
and its more 


driven 


“team Wapon 


robust construction the cost ot 
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upkeep is about 50 per cent. lower. ‘The very smooth accel- 
eration of the steam engine, the slower speed of its moving 
parts and the absence of complicated change-speed mechanism 
and clutches are all contributory factors. In the heavier 
classes of road transport work, modern coal burning steam 
vehicles are not only definitely cheaper to operate but are 
also load for load (owing to their flexibility and even 
acceleration) indisputably less destructive to road surfaces 
than internal-combustion engined vehicles. 





Commercial Lorries and Light Cars 
Morris Commercial Cars, Ltd. 

Pius rapid rise of the Morris-Commercial organisation to the 
forefront of the commercial vehicle industry has so com- 
pletely captured the popular imagination that one naturally 
expected the display by this well-known firm at the recent 
Olympia Show to be of outstanding interest. Never before 
has so comprehensive a range of vehicles been exhibited by 
one manufacturer. In the Morris-Commercial range there was 
a vehicle for practically every trade or purpose, including 
io-cwt. vans, tippers, or liquid tank wagons suitable for the 
chemical industry. Prominent among the new models, and 
one that is likely to become extremely popular in the neat 
future, is the new Morris-Commercial two-ton ** Economy 
model. This embodies the well-known Morris-Commerciai 
quality and robust construction, and is a really sound engi- 
neering job with many outstanding features, such as power- 
ful 4-wheel brakes; fully-floating rear axle; twin rear wheels, 
and spare complete with tyre; 12-volt, 5-lamp, lighting set 
with self-starter; chromium plated radiator and full equip- 
ment. The chassis is well-powered with a large engine 
developing over 45 h.p. The wheelbase is 13 ft. which allows 
for substantial lorry body measuring 11 ft. 6in. long and 
6 ft. 3 in. wide. 

For heavier loads this company supplies four-ton, five-ton 
and six-ton models, which embody the latest technical ad- 
vances including the patent wheel-out engine with high cam- 
shaft arrangement. They have recently built and equipped 
new body-building and painting shops adjoining the new 
heavy vehi¢le works at Adderley Park, Birmingham, and they 
can offer first-class bodies to special specifications at attractive 
prices, 





Pioneers in Steam Wagon Design 
Fodens, Ltd. 

‘THE progress made in the design and development of internal 
combustion road wagons has been very marked during the 
last ten years, but this cannot be said to the same extent with 
tegard to steam-engined vehicles. The position, however, 
has been totally reversed by the introduction of the Foden 
pneumatic tvred 6-ton wagon, which is built by Fodens, Ltd., 
of Kbhworth Works, Sandbach — his design has been brought 
out to meet the demands for higher speed, greater reliability, 
enhanced economy in working, and reduced cost of mainten 
ance. The design is entirely new, both in respect to details 
and principles, and is not simply an improvement on an 
existing old type. It embodies all the best features of both 
steam and internal combustion engineering as applied to road 
vehicles, the result being a wagon of outstanding merit. As 
in 1901 the Foden was the pioneer of steam road transport 
vehicles, so to-day this new type of wagon places them in 
the forefront of the industry. The design of these vehicles 
embodies nearly fifty years of engineering experience backed 
up by workshops equipped with the finest types of machines 
and modern methods of production, coupled with the use ot 
high grade British materials. The results are a type of 
wagon revolutionary both in design and performance. Its 
silence in running, remarkable acceleration, extraordinary fuel 
economy, places at advantage as a heavy-duty vehicle in road 
transport service. Amongst the many users of Foden steam 
wagons in the chemical trade are the Bleachers’ Association, 
L.td.; Bickford Smith and Co., Ltd.; British Glues and 
Chemicals, Ltd.; Cheshire Gelatines, [Ltd.; the Calico 
Printers’ Association; South Eastern Tar Distilleries, ana 
others. E 

Fodens have also recently introduced a new petrol engined 
vehicle with a lorry fitted with the Diesel tvpe of compression 


ignition engine. A user’s record for one of these 6/7 ton 


vehicles shows that that 2,077 miles have been covered at a 


fuel cost of slightly over one farthing per mili 





Safety in Heavy Road Transport 
Hardy Motors, Ltd. 
\N entirely new British invention of considerable interest to 
users of heavy motor transport was shown for the first time 
at the Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, Olympia, 
which closed on November 14. ‘this device, known as the 
Hardy patented auxiliary front wheel drive, is incorporated 
in all vehicles made by Hardy Motors, Ltd., which firm is 
allied to the Associated Equipment Co., Ltd., of Southall. 
The object of this invention is to give additional tractive 
cttort and power to a lorry and enable it to negotiate soft 
p hills 
with heavy loads. It consists of a combination of extra low 
gears, with all-wheel drive. In actual practice it is not used 
when driving over good roads at |} 
vehicle operates as a standard A 


eround and bad roads when necessary, or climb ste 


igh speed because then the 
KE. ( When bad roads ot 
steep hills are encountered, the cCriver engages jan extra 
low gear ratio which automatically engages the drive to the 
front wheels and makes them power driven. The front 
wheels then pull simultaneously with the back wheels pushing 
is long as the vehicle is on that special low gear reduction. 
\ll driving stresses are distributed over both axles which 
ereatly reduces the strain on the chassis and soft ground and 
ad obstacles «are easily negotiated. The value of this 
principle cannot be over-estimated when a vehicle has to 
operate under varied road conditions as the load that can be 
taken is always limited to the amount which can be carried 


over the worst section regardless of however good the rest ot 
the road may be. 





Conveying Materials ‘‘ en masse ”’ 
Redler Patents 


THE accompanying illustration exemplifies in a very practic: 


manner one of the many applications of the Redler ‘ en 
masse ** system of conveying. A hopper receives the coal 
from the truck and directly feeds the horizontal portion of 











REDLER CONVEYOR AS INSTALLED AT WORKS. 
(REDLER PATENTS). 


the machine. This takes in the exact maximum feed and 
conveys it away around a curve to the vertical (if need be) in 
a continuous stream which occupies the whole of the internal 
space in the rising portion of the casing. This ‘ en masse ’ 
stream moves upwards at a very slow speed by means of a 
sseleton chain, without buckets, slats or other ordinary 
supporting means. 





. Soviet Exports of Principal Alkalis 

THE Soviet exports of soda ash, caustic soda and sodium 
bicarbonate during 1930 were 31,487 metric tons compared 
with 7,498 for the preceding veal During 1930 the pring ipal 
countries of destination of these commodities were 7,198 
metric tons to Germany, 3,997 tons to \rgentine, 3,554 to 
Belgium, 2,707 to Greece and 2,391 to Japan, while smaller 
amounts went to 18 other countries 
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ving Ct ( a hine n sures only five 
~ i the stream made to travel at the rate 
2 per mu his | the eyact speed of the chain 
. ] the ore this slow speed ts ery) great 
g 12 > p our t wdinary small coal. In this 
rp 1 por I ( 10 Lot 5 tons pel ho 
‘ ( » be discharge a receptacie on the was 
( - ( ~lyv with the remainder, which 
cont ne its Irnev to th top dischare This simp] 
. e is 21 i> ne tvpical of about twenty different 
pes of Redlers for rious purposes It is also indicative 
n sable advantages accruing to the ** en Mass¢ 
vhict vill be at ce realised, Opens up a wid 
tations toa |] ee number of industries and solves 
Q ) ot | <-handling problems, which under the 
systems would be hopeless Mhe I iw principle 
O K strean ( aterial otters tactlities. wtherto 
< ' endin 





Pumping with Solids in Suspension 
Worthington-Simpson Ltd. 





& Werthington-Simpson Fretio p np has been designed to 
iquids containing solid matte: ihe impeller will 
~s solids of sizes depending on the size of the pump. but 
same time, Ligh efhcicnceyv is maintained, even under 
12 ~ sel ct ist-1TO ising ot he lute 
n ! Css t tand t rasive ction ot 
Gq : It is st in one prece and bolted 
e frat tlange is recessed to the centre of the casing, thus 
lg prop ( th un Both the 
ne ce OV eas\ larec s1z¢e 
ne pet t } mber- betwee the 
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N-SIMPSON ‘* FREFLO *’ CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FOR 
PHICK-PROCESS *’ LIQUIDS. 


1” impeller Phe casing can 


rotated on the supporting flange to provide eight different 





sitions of discharge branch The impeller in this pump 
- oT two anes which offer the minimum restance to the 
liquids \ll surfaces are smooth, and the spac« 
points between the vanes is equal to the widths at thi 
phery 7 impeller 1ub is firmly locked to the shaft 
hich prevents it coming loose during operation, but allows 
easy rem¢ ihe frame supporting the pump and carry 
the bearings 1s of rigid section and Is arranged for bolting 


y +} + 
otner 1 


lation For direct connection to 





prime mover, a flexible coupling of the rubber bush and 


pin type is supplied, which facilitates alignment and ensure 


~Atistactory operation 
\Wellington-Simpson, Ltd., of Newark-on-Trent are manu 
facturers of ; types of pump-, condensing plant, compre; 
rs, feed water heaters, ete Special literature, specifi 
tions, quotations and expert advice by their engineering 
pecialists will be forwarded on application. They hold 
ks at all important cities, and in the United Kingdom 
branch offices at London, Birmingham, Liverpool] 
ardifi Newcastle-on-Tvne Manchester, Glasgow and 


Fans for Corrosive Gases 
Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co. Ltd. 


lHE Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Company have, 
r many years specialised in the construction of tans fot 
corrosive gases, which they make in various types 





and sizes, and in a wide range of different materials. Of 


ese, the most widely known are probably their lead contact 


fans which are used atmost exclusively in connection 
with th draughting of sulphuric acid plant. For low 


ressure Work; for example, the draughting of chambe1 


plant, their low pressure type fan is usually employed, but, 
tor the draughting of acid concentration plant, where the 
resistance to flow of gases is higher, their well -known high 


pressure type fans are used \ special system of homo 

neous lead coating is largely used in the construction ot 

\nother type of fan which has wide application 

the Kestner earthenware fan. This fan has the advantage 

at it is resistant to a wide range of corrosive gases and, 
erefore, has many applications. 


in regard to the handling of liquids, the Kestner patent 

id elevator has been used very extensively, but the tendency 
now-a-days is towards cutting down power costs by adopting 
pamp- lhe Kestner Company specialise in the construction 
of glanaless acid pumps, which they hive developed to a high 
tate of perfection, and which are now available for many 
ditterent acids Their glandless plunger) pump has a 
markarbly high efficiency and, being very reliable, is 
particularly suitable for continuous work in) sulphuric acid 
plants. For weak sulphure and other acids, their vertical 
cid pump is more suitable, and 
bes the same advantages with respect to the glandless teature 


ntriftugal tvpe glandless 


Md fow maintenance Costs 





Carboys and Carboy Hampers 


R. and H. Leigh and Sons, Ltd. 
IX & HH LetGH & Sons. Ltp., of Orlando Iron Works, 


Bolton, are the original imventors of all-metal carboy 
hampers, ana ior 55 vears they have been the leading makers 
ihe old fashioned practice of emploving wicker baskets died 
iowiv in many places, but it is now almost obsolete for 
atbovs of British manufacture In constructing ‘* Zulo ™ 
cireoyv hampers, the steel hoops are deeply grooved, thereby 
obtaining great strength. One of these hampers when invertea 
Will support a hundred times its own weight without crushing 
his may be demonstrated by inverting the hamper, weighing 
about o lb., and gently lowering a weighted cask of about 8 
cwt., steadving same upon the hamper; under these condition- 
t hamper will sustain the weight without weakening. Thi- 
firm also supplies glass carboys, either packed in hampers or 
out hampers; safety crates for rail trathc, single carboys 

id small lots: carboy stoppers, fasteners and rubber caps. 
Various designs in emptiers are also available, as well as 
irbov barrows and trucks Their latest carboy barrow is of 
an improved design to assist the maintenance of balance in 
Vhee ling This barrow can be fitted, if desired, with Dunlop 


Whit and pneumatic tyre, the tvre being inflated with a cycle 





Specialities in Drums and Kegs 
F. Robinson and Co. Ltd. 


[HE square taper top drum supplied by F. Robinson and 
Co., Ltd., of Southcoates Lane, Hull, has gained the approval 
of manufacturers and packers all over the country. This 
taper is specially notable for the fact that the body and top 
are made trom one piece of metal, obviating any possibility 
of weakness at the shoulder, and the fact that it sells at the 
same price as a round, flat-topped drum. It is strong, light, 
and attractive in appearance, and is made with capacities up 
to 12 gallons. Another patent held by this firm is the P.T.L. 
keg This keg is exceptionally useful for packing powde1 
nd semi-liquid products, and is notable for its lever lid, 
bail handle, special sealing clip, tightly double seamed bot- 
tom and welded side seam. It is full opening, attractive in 
appearance and very strongly made. F. Robinson and Co. 
also make a complete range of metal containers, from the 
smaliest tin to 50 gallon drums, the taper top drum and P.T.I. 


keg being but two examples of their products, 
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Conveyors and Elevators for all Purposes 


Bagshawe and Co., Ltd. 


ul! kinds of materials in package 


Jugshawe & Co., Ltd., of Dun 
i elevators conveyors for 
including nitrates, oxides, red 
One of their specialities 1s 
the gravity roller convevor, suitable tor handling cartons and 


PHE mechanical handling o! 
and bulk is 
stable. Phey 
Various 


a speciality of | 
suppliec 
chemicals, 


have and 
Classes of 
lead, soda, sulphur and sulphates. 
boxes; such a convevor can be installed in conjunction with 


inclined sections for raising the goods from a lower to an 
upper floor. Other lines include vertical elevators for dealing 
with barrels or barre! convevors as installed at 


breweries and oil depots: 


sacks, Cases: 


portable belt conveyors designed to 


handle sacks or cases when loading into lorries; portable 
bucket elevators for dealing with sludges, ashes, coal, coke, 
ete. They have installed many bucket elevators in conne¢ 





PRAY CONVEYOR, 
AXD Co., LTD.) 


AUTOMATIC TIPPIN( 
W. J. FRASER 


tion with coke crushing and screening plant, the buckets be 
ing arranged to pick up the irregular lumps from the boot.and 
carry them to the crusher from which they pass to a grading 


creen where the finer material is removed. Scraper con 
veyors are another speciality of Bagshawe & Co. being suit 
able tor the handling of many classes of material. These con 


veyors can be made horizontal or inclined to an angle of 4o 

arrangements can be provided to give delivery at 
intermediate points between the take-up and the end dis- 
\n interesting, 
various installations, 
tion, 


degrees > 


charge. fully illustrated catalogue, showing 


is obtainable trom the firm on applica 





Material Handling Machinery 
W. J. Fraser and Co., Ltd. 


\ FULL range of material handling machinery is manufactured 


by W. J. Fraser & Co., Ltd., of Dagenham, Essex. This in 

















TIGHTENING GEAR. 


LTb. 


SAND ( 3EL1 


FRASER AND CO., 


YS VEYOR 
Ws I. 


cludes pan and tray conveyors, particularly suitable for use 


whet mi terials of all degrees ot coarseness have to be trans 





BUCKET ELEVATOR 
FRASER AND ( 


CONTINUOUS 
W. J. 


ported from a lower level to a higher One otf the ace ompany 
ing illustrations shows a special design of tray conveyor where 
the material on reaching the desired point is automatically 
tipped into a receptacle or chute. varied to 
different materials and pan 
veyors to withstand corrosive materials are made in stainless 
steel and other resistants, 


Design is suit 


and delivery rates Tray con- 


These have been supplied especi 











SAND 
WwW. J 


CONVEYOR 


FRASER 


FOR FINE SOLIDs. 
<p Co... Lp. 


ally for use in the preparation of foodstuffs to prevent corro 
sion by fruit acids and contamination of the product. 
Band conveyors, also illustrated, are particularly suitable 


for use where materials have to be transported on the level 
or where there is no sharp or considerable rise or fall. This 
type is well adapted for finely divided materials. For direct 


vertical lifts, Fraser & Co., manufacture the continuous bucket 
elevator shown in a third illustration. The makers emphasise 
that the machines illustrated taken as typical 
examples, as to meet individual requirements special designs 
are often desirable tor the 
this direction the 
hrm is at manufacturers’ disposal 


should be 


greatest economy In 


experience of the 


running. In 


very long Dagenham 
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United Kingdom Census of Production 
Statistics for Chemicals, Dyestuffs and Drugs 


wing notes are extracted from the Final Report on the Third Census of Production of the United Kingdon 


1924), which was recently published by H.M. Stationery Office, price 7s. net. 


fHis Census of Production, relating to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for the year 1924, takes no account of the 
remarkable changes and developments which have taken 
place in the period since that date. ‘The number of separate 
returns received from firms engaged in the chemical and 
allied trades groups was 3,444, of which 1,013 related to firms 
whose business consisted wholly or mainly in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, the distillation of tar, or the compounding 
1 drugs and medicinal preparations. 

The following statement shows the main results of the 


; 


censuses of 1924 and 1912: 


Unit. 1924 1Q12. 
Value of goods made and work 
done (gross output £000 50,204 28,541 
Cost of materials used 30,708 17,534 
Net output cabkekek 2 255425 11,298 
\verage No. of persons employed No. 69,245 61,299 
Net output per person employed £ 307 184 
Mechanical power available : 
Prime movers babexs h.p. 108,054 117,420 
k-lectric motors driven by pur 
CRRMINE CRRTRINE © cicipisascnsonnses ; 68,013 10,005 


Qn account of the restricted character of the Import and 
:xport List of 1907 and igi2, it was possible to specify only 

limited number of chemical products whose output was to 
be stated by quantity and value at the censuses of those years. 
By the time the census for 1924 was taken the list of chemical 
products set out in the Import and Export List had been 
substantially expanded and, in the schedule for that census, 
47 headings were specified under which products or groups 
of products manufactured in the chemical industry were to 
be recorded. The information is only partially available for 
publication on account of the risk of disclosing particulars 
relating to individual firms, but nearly 100 headings are used 

the table of output in 1924 appended to this Report as com- 
pared with 53 headings under which the output of 1g07 and 
of 1912 Was recorded. 


The following short table, comparing 
1 values returned on schedules for all trades, will, how 
ever, give some general indications of the changes over the 
seventeen vears 


t 


1924. IQi2. 
Th. tons, £000. th. tons, £000. 
Hydrochloric acid 208.5 714 287.2 320 
Sulphuric acid 793.0 2,672 1,185.4 1,315 
Bleaching mater.als (in- 
cluding bleaching 
powde! Qo.O 1,170 124.4 534 
Borax 7.0 160g 17.1 255 
( ompressea pases Qi5 233 
Soda compounds 1,531 10,355 52,0 3,711 
Coal tat dyes and inter- 
mediates 2y.2 55233 477 
Other coal tar products —- 9,821 —- 3,101 
Extracts for dveing and 
tanning — 1,005 301 
Drugs and = medicinal 
preparations - 15,507 4,009 
Other chemical products 12,188 75378 
fotal value - 59,559 21,729 
Dyestuffs 


[Intermediate coal tar products for the manufacture of dyes 
were not recorded as such at the census of 1907, but exports 
of aniline oil and toluidine in 1908 were 948 tons; in 1924 
45,000 cwts.) of the total make recorded 

Intermediate coal tar products used in 
the manufacture of dyes (including aniline oil and salts, and 
phenyl-glycine) ” 
portant. 


about S&S pel pent 


under the heading 


was exported, while imports were unim- 


7° 


In 1907 about 6,950 tons of coal-tar dyes were produced ; 
in 1924 the output had grown to 19,000 tons. Particulars 
furnished to the Dyestuffs Industry Development Committes 
permit of a classification of output in certain groups and the 
tollowing table summarises the information thus compiled 
Tor 1924 


Th. Ib. 
Direct cotton colours 5,059 
Acid wool colours : ; 55193 
Chrome and mordant colours (including alizarine) 0,940 
Basic colours > ; ; a“ ‘ ae 1,501 
Sulphur colours —........ ssh posses 7,833 
Vat colours (including indigo) . bearaabtan 5,004 
Dyestuffs for lake-making 754 
Oil, spirit and wax colours . ives oe sy9 


Total 


The following table shows the production for sale in 1924 
of dyes, dyestuffs and extracts for dyeing, tanning, etc. ; 
particulars of the exports and retained imports in that yeal 
are also shown :— 

Net 
Production, I;xports. imports. 
rh. cwts. £’000. Th. ewts. Th. cwts. 
Intermediate coal tar 
products including 


aniline oil and salts) 204.4 1,200 45-3 0.0 
Finished dyestutts . 379-4 4,033 59.1 70.2 
Extracts for dyeing ... 78.4 159 6.1 145.1 
I;xtracts for tanning 

Quebracho eae 514.7 286 2y.7 352.1 
Other descriptions $21.7 524 31.0 700.0 
kxtracts for dyeing, 


tanning, ctl . jn - 110 


Ixtracts for dyeing and tanning were returned in 1907 by 
value only and the recorded production amounted to £322,000, 
in addition to which the returns showed dyewoods and tan 
ning materials (ground or prepared) to the value of £98,000. 
rhe latter heading does not appear in the 1g24 census, but 
the value returned for tanning and dyeing extracts was 
£1,085 ,000. Retained imports of dyewoods in 1924 weré 
2,181 tons against 24,6go tons in 1907. ‘The retained imports 
of tanning substances were, in the aggregate, but little less 
in 1924 than in 1907, so far as the available particulars for 
he earlier year suthce for a comparison. It would appeat 
that the direct extraction of dyestuffs from dyewoods has 
leclined largely since 1907, and that the direct contraction 
of tanning material from barks, etc., has not increased. On 
the other hand the retained imports of extracts for dyeing 
and tanning, which were recorded by value only in 1907 at 
£727,000, were valued in 1924 at £1,331,000. [Exports of dye- 
stuffs (other than those derived from coal tar) were g,227 tons 
in 1907; exports of tanning extracts were not then shown 
separately. 

Other Coal Tar Products 

In this group are included the by-products recovered in the 
course of the manufacture of gas and coke at gasworks and 
coke ovens and the by-products recovered from the distilla- 
tion of crude tar and ammoniacal liquor by chemical manu- 
facturers. The output of intermediate products for the manu- 
facture of dyes and of finished coal tar dyes has been dealt 
with in the preceding section. The following table shows, 
for 1924, the total production of the chief classes of coal tar 
products (other than dyes and intermediates), together with 
particulars of exports and retained imports :- 


Unit. Chemical All I xports. Net 
Trades. Trades Imports. 
\nthracene Tons 994 55718 118 279 
, ( 
Benzol poscaece AE GOIS: 11,9790 61,790 1,159" 4,713" 


Toluol > Ih. gals. 373 74! 


I/O I2 _ 
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Chemical All Net 


Unit. Trades. Trades. Exports. Imports. 
Carbolic acid th. gals. 938 1,108 —- -— 
phenol) lons. 5,083 7,191 5702 49 
Naphtha rh. gals 3,428 5,841 170 17 
Naphthalene fons. 6,282 16,480 2,114 546 
Vat oils, creosote 
oils, ete. Th. gals. 50,870 = -go0,548 _ 455322 403 
exclusive of benzol which may have formed part of the 


expotts or imports recorded as motor spirit. 

The following table gives particulars recorded for 
iclating to inorganic acids : 

Chemical Trades. All 


1924, 


lrades. 


Th. tons. £’000 ‘Th. tons. £’000 
Livdrochloric acid* 208.5 714 208.5 714 
Sulphuric acidt 619.5 2,149 793-0 2,672 
Boric acid ae ens 2.9 117 2.9 Ty 
Ele oe 8.0 186 4 

: . 13.7 35 
Other descriptions 4.5 128 | is - 
Total 843.4 3,294 1,018.7 


35857 


‘At 1.14 specific gravity. +At 1.7 specific gravity. 
Manufacturers of chemicals, dyes, explosives, and_ ferti- 
lisers were required to state their total make of sulphuric 
acid but the operators of gasworks and coke ovens were not 
similarly required to state the quantity of acid made by them 
for use in their recovery work, and it is understood that the 
inclusion of such production might add about one-fifth to the 
total returned to the census office. It should also be noted 
that the returns made to the census office were not in all cases 
made for the calendar year 1924 but for the business year 
most closely corresponding thereto in the case of individual 


firms. There must, therefore, be discrepancies between the 
census aggregate and any trade estimates made for the 


calendar year. ‘The output of sulphuric acid in 1907 
estimated to be 1,459,000 tons at 140° Tw. (sp. gr. 1.7), and 
the reduction in output is connected with the decrease in the 
production of superphosphate fertilisers. The output of 62 
firms making hydrochloric acid in 1907 was 419,325 tons at 
29° Tw. (sp. gr. 1.145), and 46,922 tons of unknown strength, 
\hile the output of five firms making only for their own use 
was not known. Exports in 1924 were 134 tons of hydro- 
chloric acid and 1,561 tons of sulphuric acid, the strengths 
not being recorded; retained imports of hydrochloric acid 
were nil and those of sulphuric acid were 


Was 


37 tons, 
Potassium and Sodium Compounds , 
Manutacturers were asked in 1924 to state their output, 
under thirteen headings, of potassium compounds and = as 
many of soda compounds, but, in order to avoid the risk of 
disclosing information regarding the output of individual 
firms, only limited details are given. The following table 
shows the production for sale or stock and selling value, as 


returned on schedules for all trades: 
Potassium compounds : ‘Tons. £’000 
Chloride 640 = 4 
( vanide , aor niee 150 20 
lodide : ei ced ie . 100 197 
Sulphate arescasurtwnd ‘sans S90 6 
Othe seu .+ 6,350 282 
Potal 6,810 509 
Sodium compounds Th. tons 1,531 10,355 
Potassium compounds were not shown separately in 1907 : 


the quantity of sodium compounds returned as made for sale 
or stock was 707,000 tons in 1907, excluding chromates and 
cyanides, which are included in the figures for 1924 shown 
‘bove. Exports of potassium compounds in 1924 were about 
4,400 tons, of which chromates and bichromates were nearl\ 
1,800 tons, refined saltpetre about 900 tons and refined kainite 
about 600 tons. Excluding crude kainite and saltpetre, the 
retained imports were 35,900 tons in 1924, the chief being 
chloride, 18,700 tons, and sulphate, 8,500 tons: 


imports of 
chromates, cyanide and iodide were negligible. 


Ammonium Compounds 
Details of the production of ammonia and ammonium com- 
pounds in 1924, together with selling value, are here 


given 
as returned on schedules for all trades :— 


“made in the United Kingdom. 


Tons. £000 
\mmonium compounds :— 
Carbonate 3,050 120 
Chloride , a re eae 8,830 245 
Other (including anhydrous am 
monia but excluding ammonium 
sulphate) 26,210 404 
Total 38,690 769 


In addition to the ammonium compounds shown above, a 
total production of 41,650 tons of ammonium sulphate was 
recorded on schedules for the chemicals, dyestutfs and drugs 
trades; 670 tons were used for further manufacture in the 
works in which it was produced and the remainder, 40,980 
tons, was valued at £498,000. Ammonium sulphate is the 
only ammonium compound which was separately specified 
in 1907, when 28,000 tons were produced by chemical manu- 
facturers. Up till recent years the chief source of this ferti- 
liser has been the by-product recovery plants at gasworks, at 
coke-ovens and blast furnaces, and at oil-refining works. With 
the development of the extraction of nitrogen from the air the 
chemical industry proper has come to play a very much more 
important part in the production of sulphate of ammonia. 
‘The increase since 1907, about 55 per cent., has been mainly 
due to the substitution of coke-ovens with by-product recovery 
plant for behive ovens. 

Exports of sulphate of ammonia were 231,000 tons in 1907, 
285,000 tons in 1912, and, in 1924, 278,000 tons. ‘The quan- 
tity retained for use in the British Isles has, therefore, risen 
from 31,000 tons in 1907 to 148,000 tons (together with the 
production in the Irish Free State) in 1924. Imports were 
negligible in all three years. Exports of ammonium chloride 
were 7,720 tons in 1907 and 6,506 tons in 1912, retained im- 
ports being 241 tons in the former year and 369 tons in the 
latter. 

Organic Acids 
Production. Exports. 


Net 
Imports. 


Tons £’000 ons  £’000 
\cetic (including acetic anhy- 
dride) sdenleie hasan save 3,820 109 100 S.820 
Citric, tartaric and tartrates. 4,090 496 1,180 1,700 
Oxalic and oxalates ... - 30 4 10 70 
Salicylic (including salicylates 
but excluding aspirin) 540.08 So 20 


The imports of oxalic acid were greater than the home 
production; over 60 per cent. of the home supplies of citric 
and tartaric acids were of British manufacture and British- 
made salicylic acid and salicylates commanded the home 
market for those products. In 1907 an output of 6,000 ton- 
of acetic acid was recorded; in 1924 little more than half of 
this amount was produced. Imports of acetic acid were first 
recorded in 1908, when 2,gg0 tons were retained. ‘The quan- 
tity available for use in the United Kingdom in 1907 appears 
to have been about g,ooo tons, of which about two-thirds was 
of British make; in 1924 the quantity available had risen 
to 11,840 tons, of which a little more than one-quarter was 
The output of wood distilla- 
tion products (other than acetic acid), including mordants, 
was valued at £98,000 in 1907, of which £80,000 was re- 
turned on schedules for the chemical trades, and the output 
in 1924 was valued at £155,000 (including methyl alcohol). 
lhe retained imports of non-potable methyl alcohol fell from 
440,000 gallons in 1907 to 408,000 gallons in 1924; at the same 
time British exports of non-potable methyl alcohol, which 
amounted to 130,000 gallons in 1907, were reduced to 
gallons in 1924. 


21,000 





Alleged Breach of Oil Contract 

IN the King’s Bench Division on Thursday, November 10, 
Mr. Justice Branson, sitting without a jury, began the hearing 
of an action brought by the Polaris and the Globus Com- 
panies, of Hedrum, Norway, owners of whale oil factories 
afloat, against Unilever, Ltd., and others, claiming damages 
tor alleged breach of contract dated February 10, 1931, to 
buy a year’s output of whale oil. Mr. Macaskie, K.C., for 
the plaintiff companies, said the Polaris Co. claimed £263,466 
ind the Globus Co. £183 694. Delivery of the oil in plain- 
Ull’s tankers, It was alleged, had been refused. The hearing, 
continued on Friday, November 23, was again adjourned. 
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A Choice of Factory Sites 


Facilities offered by Sites adjacent to Railways 




















‘ ¢ noles on the facilities offered by factor} 
, ‘ f nich—-the L.N.s/-.R.—serves important ind 
1 ne which are the 1.C.4. Works of 
l Hi London ne Nort! aster! Railway serves” east 
na centr: Aritain between London and the North oft Scot 
ne “ st its lines also extend westward to Mallaig, to 
Glasgow the Clyde. to Carlisie and Silloth, to Man 
ester, Liverpool anc the Mersey ind to North Wales 
he Company operates 7.000 miles of railway line, and owns 
285.000 Wavgol! carrying normal vear 180.000.0000 tons ot 
00s in minerals Pney nave airect rail access tO 
London's immense system of docks through the principal! 
stations such as Goodman's Yard, Millwall. Blackwall. 
Canning Town and Victoria and Albert: Docks, carrying a 
ings proportioi ot the mport- and eXports which pa>-> 
nhroughn then 
Of the towns in Great Britain with over 50,000 inhabitant- 
xclusive ¢ Lonaon no i@ss than wx per cent ale directly 
rved by tt L.N.ELR Fhe Company possesses 38 docks, 
33 miles of ¢ s ard 210 coal shipping berths and is the 
| Pest ailwayv dock owner in the world Ot the principal 
ports (reat Britai the combined value et 
nports ne Xports) the wine are directly served by the 
LAER 7 \berdeen,  Blyt!} Boston, Burntisland, 
lyundee, Glasgow, Gool Granton, Grimsby, Immingham, 
he H irtlepools Harwich, Hull. Ipswich, King Lynn, Leith, 
liverpool, Birkenhea London. lowes-toft, Manchester, 
Niet! M ddlesbroue 1 Newcastle in the lyne, Parkeston 
Quay, Sunderland and Yarmoutl Extensive improvement 
schemes are at present in hand at some of the L.N.ELR 
ports; at Parkeston Quay a large extension is being built with 
three additional berths, whilst new warehouses, power mains. 
ectric cranes and other improvements are being installed at 
practically ali wl ports n the Fast Coast to ensure the 
faciiitres Detng u two dat« \li the modern sources of powet 
! obtainable under vvourable conditions, whether coal. 
electricity, Waste gas or fuel oil Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northumberland and _ tt Clyde Valley POssess cheap and 
yuindant supplies of electrical power, and many of the new 
central power stations built or contemplated by the Fle 
tricity Commission are within the territory of the L.N.ELR 
The North Eastern Counties 
| ! ~ hardly trade of importance which is not succes 
fully carned on within the L.N E.R. territory. Phe advan 
O* t locating subsidiary trades in clos proximity to the 
raw material of their particular trades and adjacent to port- 
served by regular lines of steamships to and from. th 
mtinental and overseas ports is obvious, and from. thi- 
point of view the resources of the L..N.|} are admirable 
lhe chemical trades in various places vield a considerable 
mount of by-products of value to manufacturers. In the 
Pees-side area firms requiring ammonia as their raw material 
can now obtain suitable land in the immediate vicinity of the 
Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates Works at Billingham. A 
ptentiful supply of electrical power in many parts of the area 


] 


served also attords special facilities for electric and electroly 
ti processes Phere are larger d posits of chalk on the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Wolds. in Hertfordshire, Bed 
ferdshire, Cambridgeshire and elsewhere in’ the eastern 
counties, suitable for making cement, plaster, distempers, et 
There are also large deposits of gypsum, limestone and 
vanister available 

Modern L.N.E.R. practice permits of every problem in 
transport being examined and solved, whether it be the con 
vevan of a huge electric transformer from the works to 
the site, or the delivery of a small package from a mail order 


(mong 


the facilities provided 
Company in their eftorts to d velop 
ot 
rers who are seeking sites for new 


firm to an outlying farmstead 
D\ the } 


mention 


commerce, 


should finally |} made the intelligence service 


which it offers to manufact 


WOrks \n up-to-date and exhaustive record is kept at head 
quarters of vacant factory buildings, and valuable sites 
together wit general intotr ation 1n regard to costs of power, 
rates. labour ete and an inspection of this record is eladly 


S 


W the important railway systems operating in this 
sljtal areas tere many chemical factories are established, 
vuthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, at Billingham. 


vited There is immense scope for new industries on the 
I N.ELR. lines whether they be located in London and it- 
satellite towns, at the Fast Coast ports, or in the older 
ndustrial areas of the Midlands and the North. 

The West of England 

Phe Great Western) Railway, which Company has the 
experience Of a century of transport, can offer a system ot 
express freight trains, giving a next day delivery to many 
important towns. This Company has also developed rail 
head distribution schemes which now operate over a radius 


3 arditt, Exeter and Swansea, bring 
manutacturing 
method of 


road-rail containers are avail 


mifes from Bristol, ( 


i remot into close touch with 


villages 
centres and offering an economical and speedy 
\ large stock of 
convevance of all descriptions of merchandise, 


i-tribution 
lor tl 
door to door service, which is superior in all way- 
ered by These receptacles enable 
packing to be reduced to a minimum, enabling economies to 
© effected in packing costs, and carriage charges while the 
of minimum. To meet t 


1s of firms products are distributed in country 


abl Kt 


giving a 


to that oi by road transport 


damage is reduced to a he 


whose 


districts, the G.W.R. has country lorry services operating 
from i42 stations, serving the surrounding country within a 
radius of 20 miles. It will therefore be apparent that this 
Company is alive to the demands of the trading public and 
these fact= should be borne in mind when the site for a new 
Works Is decided upon 
The London Area 

Phe increasing tendency of industry to move southwards 
has turned the eyes of traders to the districts surrounding 
London In these day- of model factories it is desirable, if 
not essential, that the site chosen should be in a district where 
the atmosphere is as free as possible from the smoke and 
grime which emanates from every large city. In Britain the 
pl ilent wind is from the west and south-west; the western 

yurbs of any large town must, therefore, enjoy a far more 

brious atmosphere than those of the east or north-east. 
con equently traders looking for suitable factory locations 
around London will do well first of all to explore the 
possibilities of the western suburbs. Many attractive site- 
are still available close to the G.W-.R. station at Park Royal, 
while at) Perivale an important syndicate has recently 
acquired a huge tract of land tor industrial development 
adjoining the G.W.R. main line and the new arterial road, 


Western Avenue Rail sidings are being provided and the 





estate is also served by the Grand Union Canal. Gas, watet 
and electricity are available at low local rates as these 
ervices have been prepared for in planning this area fot 
factory purposes. Industrial electric supply is £8 per 
annum, maximum k.V.A. demanded, plus o.4d. per unit for 
the current consumel: or £4 per annum, maximum K.V.A. 
demanded. plus o.75d. per unit for the current consumed. 
Cas is 9.2d. per therm (3/10d. per 1,000 cubic feet \ few 
miles south of Western Avenue and running almost paralle| 
vith it is the Great West Road, and here again development- 


have been so rapid that the Great Western Railway Co. has 
| compelled to new Station, Brenttord 
fown, to cope with the additional trathc, and a considerable 


cen open a Goods 


area of land has been acquired alongside the new station for 
firms wishing to establish factories. This property, which 
will be served by sidings, possesses the added attraction of 
canal frontage and proximity to the main arterial Great 


We-t Road 

An Ideal Trading Estate 
Slough, the Slough Trading Estate ( 
o firms established on its estate, and is still extending its 
Numerous ready-built factories available for 


\t 


has upwards 


activities are 


letting on lease at moderate rentals. The Estate Company 
also has a good selection of sites, fully developed, and ready 
for letting on long lease to firms preferring to build theit 








Bear 





<cTTT . 
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own factories. This estate is connected to the Great Western 
Railway main line by siding, and practically every building 
end site has siding facilities alongside 

Many suitable sites on the Great Western Railway system 
are to be found around the important docks at Newport, Car- 
diff, Benarth, Barry, Port Talbot and Swansea. These ports 
are equipped with the most modern appliances for the rapid 
handling of general cargoes, and factories erected in the 
vicinity are within easy distance of the South Wales coal 
ficlds, thus ensuring adequate supplies of cheap coal. The 
Port of Bristol has recently acquired a large area of land 
adjacent to its well-known ocean docks at) Avonmouth 


Known as the ** Chittening Estate,’’ this site comprises an 
area of approximately 270 acres on which some cighty 
buildings have been erected, the majority being grouped and 


centralised. The estate ts bounded on the south by the 
Great Western Railway connecting with the main lines to tae 
North, the Midlands, and also to South Wales via the Severn 
Tunnel, while through connection is afforded to London and 
the Eastern Counties. It has rail and road facilities connect- 
ing with Avonmouth Docks and Bristol, and easy communi 
cation with all the arterial roads is afforded. There is an 
excellent water supply and miles of steam-heating pipes 
which serve the factory and other structures. Electrical 
connections for power and lighting are available, and the site 
is outside the rateable area of the City of Bristol. 





Industrial Property Market Conditions 


Reported Increase in the Demand for Sites 


ABNORMAL activity is foreshadowed bv the large number ot 
enquiries now in hand with the leading factory agents up and 
down the country. A report from Chamberlain & Willows, 
the industrial property specialists of Moorgate, London, 
.C.2., gives valuable indication of the coming development 
in the chemical industry and allied trades due to the recent 
political events. This well-known firm has been established 
for more than 18 years, Its activities, while centred on the 
disposal, erection or letting of factories and sites cover a very 
large field besides. In addition to the existing five branches 
which cover the London area, facilities are available for 
provincial business a!l over the British Isles. It is Chamber- 
lain & Willows’ experience that overseas business men, 
realising that land values are bound to increase considerably 
with the advent of tariffs, are losing no time in investigating 
the industrial property market conditions. The most 
favourable sites are rapidly being secured, notably on the 
southern outskirts of London and others in the eastern 


provinces. The number of sites suitable for the chemical 
industry is of course limited and delay is likely to prove 
expensive. This is well indicated by the recent deals in sites 


and properties, some of which have been concluded at greatly 
enhanced prices compared with those ruling but a month or 


two ago. 





Developments at Hull, 


An Ideal Situation for Factory Sites 
INFORMATION helpful to industrialists and traders who are 
considering the setting up of new works or branch plant in 
Great Britain, or the opening of more convenient distributing 
centres, is contained in a series of brochures which have been 
issued by the City of Hull Development Committee. Hull 
is the third largest and the cheapest port of Great Britain, 
end has regular steamship services with all parts of the 
world, thus ensuring a steady supply of raw materials from 
overseas. There are, at present, ten docks with a water area 
of 210 acres, two riverside quays and two oil spirit jetties; 
extensive warehouse and storage accommodation is also pro- 
vided, together with a sufficiency of facilities for the quick 
loading and discharge of ships. Gas, fuel oil, water and 
clectric power are all available at reasonable cost with dis- 
counts for large users; coal is especially cheap as Hull, itself, 
is on the edge of the Yorkshire coalfields and is the national 
coal port for that district. Assessments on industrial pro- 
perty are on a low basis. In certain areas outside the city 
boundary, where certain advantageous sites are situated, the 
rates are as low as gs. Sd. in the £. The Hull University 


College provides facilities for industrial research, 


e e 
Viscose Dyeing 
Some Random Notes on Works Tests 
Vite Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers and Colour 
ists held their third meeting of the Session in the Lecture 
Room of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 36 George 
Street, Manchester, on Friday, November 20, when Mr. 
F. Scholefield) presided at a lecture entitled Random 
Leaves from a Viscose Yarn Wvers’ Note Book,’ was 
delivered by Mr. C. M. Whittaker. 
The Migration Test 

Che lecturer said he had chosen the title for his lecture with 

the deliberate purpose that he could jump from subject to 


thiect without making any apologies. In the first place 
he wished to make reterence to the dyeing of acetate 
vain, and what was termed the migration test. This was 


an excellent proof of the solid solution of the theory of dyeing 
acetate varn. A portion of a skein was dyed with a fast 
yellow colour, and the skein was then washed and immersed 
in plain water for half an hour at 80° ¢ whereupon the 
dvestuff migrated right round the skein. There were con 
siderable differences between a large number of dvestutfs In 
regard to their solubility in cellulose acetate. Cherefore, 
in making tests over varying durations of time it would be 
found that during one period of time there was complete 
migration. When this was the case it was possible to classify 
the acetate yarn dyestuffs for rate of dyeing, and so get better 
dveing mixings than would otherwise be the case. He was 


accustomed to use a large amount of vat dyestuffs for warps 
and wefts for casements, and it had been his habit to go round 
the firm’s examining room, and take out, at random, skeins 
dved with vat dyestutfs and expose them to light. This 
practice has caused him to experience many shocks, for it was 
really surprising how one could dye with the same dyestuff, 
and at one time find it to be fugitive and another time fast 
to light. Erficient soaping was requisite in order to develop 
the shade and proper tastness of a vat dvestuff, but if there 
Was excessive soaping of vat dyes there was sometimes a 
depreciation in the Personally, he protested 
against the abuse of the use of the German Fastness Com- 
mission numbers. Perhaps it would be read on a German 
card that a colour was 8. This was quite inaccurate, as ‘‘8” 
in the German Colour Fastness Commission’s standard was 
a definite percentage of Indanthrene Blue dyed under speci 
fed conditions, and unless all depths of that colour would 
withstand the same exposure there was no justification for 
exposing it as 8 He suggested that colour makers should 
cease to use the figure ‘f 8,’ and that they should definitely 
state the percentage of dyestufi used 


fastness 


Temperature and Salt Sensitivity 

Turning to the subject of temperature range tests Mt 
Whittaker said that a particular blue sample exhibited had 
only begun to get full at a very low temperature. His advice 
to all research workers was to be courageous and discard 
anything once it had proved to be wrong. Personally, hi 
had discarded the temperature range test just in the same way 
that he had discarded the suction test, simply because he had 
found something better 

he salt sensitivity test was another matter which deserved 
more attention. This test had been carried out by him on a 
range, of eight shades because it had been found that eight 
skeins could be obtained from one commercial skein, and 
the same type of viscose could be dealt with all the way 
through. It was remarkable what a great difference only 2 
per cent. of salt made in the ultimate dyeing results, and, 
incidentally, it was a clear indication of how much excess 
salt was poured down the drains of dye houses Those dyes 
Which dved on quickest covered up the light and dark effects 


the best. The method of providing light and dark yarn by 
making it with caustic should be dropped. as it was too crude 
end unreliable. Unless a colour soaped off, and went on 


dyeing on the other portion of the material until there was 
a reasonable equilibrum in the dyvebath, it was not to be 
expected that an even colour would he obtained. He (the 
lecturer) had been very dissatisfied with the temperature 
range test because it did not disclose sufficient information 


There were variations with each colour. In the case of a 
imple shown of 21 filaments and 36 filaments, 30 denier, 
1 
| 


the 21 filaments were the darker but the 36 was alwavs the 
darkest to start with. 
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The Industrial Compounds of Fluorine 
By G. Malcolm Dyson, Ph.D., A.I.C. 


So reactive an element as fluorine is seldom, if ever, met with outside the various laboratories where it is prepared 
for research or academic purposes; nevertheless, the compounds of this element form a substantially important section 


of the inorganic chemical industry, « 


[HE occurrence of fluorine in nature is mainly as the calcium 
fluoride mineral, fluorspar, and also as the double fluoride of 
sodium and aluminium, cryolite, a mineral which is utilised 
in the aluminium industry for communicating a conductivity 
to the fused bauxite. In addition, small traces of fluorine are 
found in nearly all soils and in nearly all plants that are 
giown therefrom. 
Conversion of Calcium Fluoride 

The trade in fluorspar fluctuates considerably, the United 
States being the chief producer. In 1921 the U.S. production 
amounted to 179,796 long tons; that in this country to 54,683. 
These two countries together produced over 80 per cent. of 
the world production. In 1922 the figures for the same coun- 
tries were 118,981 and 33,343 tons respectively. The main 
use of calcium fluoride is in smelting operations, where it 
gives fluidity to the slag and enables a more economical 
separation of the metal from slag to be made. In addition 
various attempts have been made to use calcium fluoride as 
the basis for the extraction of sodium hydroxide directly from 
brine without the use of sulphuric acid. The reaction depends 
on the fact that if lime and sodium fluoride are heated togethe1 
in aqueous solution the following reaction takes place : 

2NaF + Ca(OH), = 2NaOH + CaF,. 
This reaction, yielding as it does one insoluble component, 
is almost independent of the concentration at which it is 
carried out, and thus affords a means of producing ver, 
strong caustic liquors without the necessity of evaporating a 
weaker solution. 

The production of the requisite sodium fluoride is done by 
means of the following series of operations. The calcium 
fluoride in the wet condition from a previous run is suspended 
in saturated brine and silicon fluoride gas is passed in; this 
precipitates sodium silicofluoride :— 

CaF, + SiF, + 2NaCl = Na,SiF, + CaCl, 
The precipitated sodium silicofluoride is then heated, when 
decomposition takes place, silicon fluoride passing off as a 
gas, and sodium fluoride remaining in solid form. The pro- 
cess was protected by E.P. 7.277 (1837): 413 (1858) and 269,491 
(Meverhof and Buchner Needless to say, the process is only 
of historical interest to the chemical industry at the moment. 
lhe drawbacks associated with the process is the difficulty 
of conducting the decomposition of the sodium silicofluoride in 
an economic manner, since it is a reversible reaction, and 
only at 7oo° C. is the partial pressure of the SiF, equal to 
atmospheric: the second disadvantage lay in the fact that 
during the heating of the silicofluoride a solid solution of 
much higher melting point is formed, when only 12 per cent. 
has been decomposed, which leads to the retention of some 
unchanged silicofluoride in the mass of the sodium fluoride. 
This reacts with lime to give 
Na,SiF, + 3Ca(OH), = 2NaOH + Si(OH), + CaF. 

leading, in the case of strong solutions, to the formation of 
some soluble sodium silicate. It is stated that when operated 
on a commercial! scale the heat consumption is 260 Kg. cal- 
per kilogram of caustic soda. 


Hydrofluoric Acid 

The ability of hydrofluoric acid to etch glass and other 
siliceous materials is the basis upon which the commerciai 
applications of the acid rest. As early as the seventeenth 
century Schwanhardt demonstrated the action of the acid on 
glass at Nuremburg, but our first real knowledge of the sub- 
stance was due to Scheele who pointed out that this peculia: 
acid was combined with lime in the mineral fluorspar. Gore 
in 1868 isolated pure hydrofluoric acid. The commercial acid 
is prepared by the distillation of powdered calcium fluoride 
with sulphuric acid; thick lead apparatus is used and the 
icid is absorbed in water. 

The strongest commercial acid contains about 65 per cent. 
of the hydrofluoric acid, and may be used for the preparation 
of nearly all the other commercial fluorine compounds. It 


ws iy evident from the following article. 


has been stated that the pure concentrated acid (60-70 pet 
cent. strength) can be transported in steel drums, but this is 
not the common practice, rubber composition bottles holding 
10 lb. of the strong acid being the main method of transport. 
lead bottles may also be used. Fluorides can be trans- 
ported in the usual way in kegs or drums. 

Both the acid and the acid fluorides are used for etching 
on glass. The preparation of the acid is a comparatively 
simple operation on a technical scale, but care must be taken 
that no silica is present in the fluorspar used, since this leads 
to hydrofluosilica acid H,SiF, in the product, while a more 
serious contingency is due to the fact that lead silico-fluoride 
is soluble, and the presence of silica in the raw material leads 
to serious corrosion of the vessels in which the acid is gener- 
ated. Apart from the direct use of the acid on glass fon 
etching purposes the glaze of certain types of Stourbridge 
ware is often treated with a little acid to give a matt surface 
with the simultaneous appearance of irridescence. Further 
uses of the acid comprise the manufacture of various glass 
cleaning preparations, especially those for the glass of rail- 
Way carriages. Solutions containing a small amount of free 
hydrofluoric acid are very valuable for cleaning grime- 
encrusted glass. Paradoxically as it may seem, the surface 
of the glass is not affected, unless the acid concentration 
exceeds one per cent., but the dirt is very rapidly removed. 
The writer has for many years used such a solution for cleans- 
ing laboratory apparatus which has been used for essential 
and fatty oil analysis. Burettes, measuring cylinders, etc., 
which have been used for oil analysis invariably retain a 
minute trace of oily material, and although apparently clean 
and bright, become covered with adherent drops of solution 
when wetted which interfere considerably with subsequent 
measurements. This can be completely remedied by a rapid 
wash round with a warm solution containing 3 per cent. of 
hydrochloric acid and 1 per cent. of commercial sodium 
fluoride, followed by distilled water. An additional use of 
hydrofluoric acid is for the pickling of ferrous metal castings. 


The Metallic Fluorides 


Sodium fluoride is used for the preparation of certain casein 
cements (cold glue) and also in considerable quantities as a 
preservative of timber. It has been shown to have a greater 
penetrating power than either creosote or zinc chloride solu- 
tions, which are also favoured for the same purpose. It is 
also used for the precipitation of calcium and magnesium 
salts from impure water, that is, as a water softener. The 
acid fluoride HNaF, is used as a frosting agent, but does not 
give such soft effects as the corresponding salts of potassium 
or ammonium. 

\cid sodium fluoride is the basis of several preparations 
for the removal of ‘ iron-mould ”’ as it exerts a rapid solvent 
action, without damaging the textile fibres; needless to say, it 
must be well washed off as soon as the solvent action has been 
achieved. The acid potassium fluoride is valued as a medium 
tor the production of soft-toned frosted effects on glass bulbs 

\cid ammonium fluoride as a commercial article is usually 


known as ammonium bifluoride. It forms a concentrated 
solution used for frosting glass, but its more important appli- 
cation is in the fermentation industry. There is always 


experienced considerable difficulty, in fermentation processes 
depending upon the activity of yeasts, of keeping the desired 
organism in a ‘* pure ’’ condition. The medium in which the 
useful organism is growing is usually eminently suitable for 
the growth of other organisms, and the chance of aerial con- 
tamination is considerable. It has been found, however, that 
yeasts, as a general rule, are not susceptible to ammonium 
bifluoride in dilute solutions, but that the contaminating 
organisms are inhibited. This applies to acetic, lactic and 
butyric acid producing organisms. A small quantity of am 
monium bifluoride, is therefore added to yeast washes in order 
to achieve this purpose. The success which has attended the 
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use of ammonium bifluoride in this way led to the general use 
of the compound as an antiseptic or preservative in breweries 
hut is now discontinued. 

Sodium antimony fluoride (SbF,.Nak), known as ‘‘fluor- 
emetic,”’ is used as a mordant in dyeing; cerium fluoride is 
used in the preparation of pencils for arc-lamps, the light 
from which has considerable fog-penetrating power; chro- 
mium fluoride (Cr,F,.8H.O) is used as a mordant in logwood 
dyeing and has a tendency to ‘‘ green *’ after washing ; whilst 
cupric fluoride (CuF,) has been proposed as an oxidant in 
aniline black printing, but appears to have no obvious advan- 
tage over the more usual compounds. 

Silico-Fluorides 

Sodium silico-fluoride, prepared in the manner indicated 
above, finds a use as a substitute for cryolite in the prepara- 
tion of fire-enamels, and also as a preservative for rubber- 
latex. In the latter case it is important to note that it has 
no effect on subsequent vulcanisation of the latex. A certain 
amount of sodium silico-fluoride is used as an insecticide, 
but the normal sodium fluoride is more valuable in this res- 
pect; normal sodium fluoride has met with considerable suc- 
cess in timber preservation, and in the prepartion of poisons 
for the extermination of roaches and chicken lice; aluminium 
fluoride, mixed with nine parts of quicklime has been sug- 
gested as a substitute for lead arsenate in the aerial campaign 
against the Mexican bean beetle, and the cotton weevil. 

Zinc silico-fluoride finds use in France for the preservation 
of stonework, and as a general preservative. It is somewhat 
remarkable to notice that the zinc silico-fluoride has a high 
Rideal-Walker value as an antiseptic. It is, however, un- 
suited to medicinal work. One or two organic fluorine com- 
pounds, such as fluor- )-cumidine, and 4: 4'-difluoro diphenyl] 
have been suggested as products of medicinal value, but at 
the present moment there is no organic fluorine derivative in 
use medicinally. 


British Standards Institution 

Grant of Royal Charter 
DURING recent years the British Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation has prepared” British Standard Specifications and 
established British Standards not only tor use in the engi- 
neering field, but also for a growing range of materials in 
the building, chemical and textile industries. The need for 
regularising this extension of the original functions of the 
Association has therefore been under consideration from time 
to time, and became imperative when the chemical industry, 
as a result of a fully representative conference convened by 
the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, invited 
the Association to widen its scope to include chemical stan- 
dardisation generally. 

\t the Imperial Conference held in October, 1930, the 
desire was expressed that there should be a single centralised 
national standardising body in each of the countries forming 
the British Empire. It was therefore decided to re-organise 
the work of the Association into four main divisions of equal 
-tanding, responsible for the preparation of British Standard 
Specifications in the engineering, chemical, building and 
textile industries, each of the divisions being under the con- 
trol of a representative divisional council. After securing 
the approval of the members of the Association, the Council 
applied for, and have now been granted a Supplemental Royal 
Charter, authorising these changes. In future the name of 
the Association will therefore be the ‘ British Standards 
Institution ’? and its activities will be under the control of 
a General Council which will have under it the four Divi- 
sional Councils. 

The great development which has taken place in the stan- 
dardising movement since the first Committee was set up by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1901 as the Engineering 
Standards Committee, is a clear indication that industry as 
1 whole has increasingly recognised the economic value of 
this work. There are now 600 Committees and over 400 pub- 
lished British Standard Specifications. The Institution, how- 
ever, is not a profit-making concern and apart from the 
grants received from the Government and the amount derived 
from the sale of its publications, it has to look to associated 
industries for the funds necessary to carry on its work, every 
British firm in the interested industries being eligible to 
become a member of the Institution at a nominal fee. 





. . 
Developments in Synthetic Rubber 
A New Product of the Du Pont Co. 

\t a meeting of the Akron group of the Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society, which was held in Akron on 
November 2, chemists of the du Pont Co. announced the 
results of extensive investigations that had led to the develop- 
ment of a new synthetic rubber made by the controlled poly- 
merization of chloroprene—that is, 2-chloro-1,-3-butadiene. 
The du Pont Co. also announced that a plant is being con 
structed for the manufacture from chloroprene of the new 
synthetic rubber to which the trade name ‘‘ Duprene”’ has 
been applied The papers read at the Akron meeting appeal 
in the November issue of the /ournal of the American 
Chemical Society. Vhey reveai that chloroprene is made by 
the addition of hydrogen chloride to monovinylacetylene 
Which is, in turn, made by the catalytic polymerization of 
acetylene. It follows that all of the raw materials required 
for the manufacture of the new synthetic rubber are available 
in almost unlimited quantities. 

The many etforts that have been made to produce synthetic 
rubber have been due in part to the outstanding importance 
of rubber synthesis as a scientific problem, to the limitations 
of natural rubber which greatly restrict its use, and to the 
desire of every country to have a domestic source which can- 
not be cut off in time of war. It is, therefore, a matter 
of industrial interest that a commercially practicable method 
has been found for the manufacture of a synthetic rubber 
claimed to be superior to natural rubber in some _ respect- 
and which would, in the event of national emergency, be a 
quite satisfactory substitute for natural rubber for many of 
its present uses. 

Vulcanisation Effected without Sulphur 

Although chloroprene differs chemically from isoprene only 
in that a chlorine atom replaces the methyl group, it poly 
merizves spontaneously at many times greater velocity than 
isoprene and the resultant product is a fully vulcanised 
tubber having properties similar in a general way to 
the products obtained by vulcanising natural rubber 
with sulphur. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
to add sulphur in order to produce a_ fully vulcanised 
rebber from chloroprene. In addition, it has also 
keen found possible to stop the polymerization at an 
intermediate point, thereby obtaining a plastic polymer which 
has the general properties of unvulcanised rubber. This 
material may be compounded with fillers, diluents, etc., the 
same as natural unvulcanised rubber. The polymerization o1 
Vuicanisation can then be completed merely by heating it for 
a short time at a moderate temperature of 110° to 130°C., 
whereas natural rubber and all previously known synthetic 
rubbers require the addition of sulphur chloride, sulphur, or 
a related element in some form in order to effect vulcanisation. 

Compared with natural rubber this new synthetic rubber is 
more dense, more resistant to water adsorption or penetration 
by water, less strongly swelled by petroleum hydrocarbons 
and most other solvents, and less permeable to many gases. 
It is much more resistant to attack bv ozone, oxygen, and 
other chemicals. It is said to be highly resilient, which is 
presumably partly due to its freedom from the impurities 
found in natural rubber. It does not soften under the 
influence of heat but hardens slowly when heated at high 
temperatures. Consequently, the methods used for reclaim 
ing vulcanised natural rubber are not applicable to chloro 
prene rubber. Acidic materials, which retard the polymeri 
zation of natural rubber, do not have this effect on the chloro 
prene plastic polymer, as since the latter contains no sulphur, 
it does not tarnish metals. 





Chemical Trade of the Netherlands 


DURING the first six months of 1931 the total chemical trade 
of the Netherlands was 156,733,000 florins, of which 88,093,000 
represented imports and 66,640,000 exports. These figures 
compare with a total trade of 220,008,239 florins, of which 
117,176,208 were imports and 102,832.031 exports for the first 
six months of 1930. The Netherlands carried on an import 
ant foreign trade in chemical products including medicines, 
paints and dyestuffs but of greater importance both in 
quantity and value is the movement of oils, resins, waxes, 
pitches, tars and distillates of tars. 
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A Safe-Packing for Chemicals 
Guelph Patent Cask Co. Ltd. 






IX the chemical industries packing 1s worthy of especial 
nicres ‘ addition to t possibility of container break- 
ages during transit. the vagaries of our English climate have 
0 be contended with The results to chemicals exposed to 


this point alone, dissatisfied 


damp need no stressing, and on 


customers, by quickly finding an alternative source of supply, 
wili pro conclusively that the saving of half-pence in 
packing is a false economy Contrarily, this means that 
really satisfactory packing can b looked upon as an aid to 
NOs iIncreant saies for which go-ahead concerns strive. 
Faulty packages are familiar objects to persons engaged in 
1 Civ. chemicals and other goods Phe once nice look- 
e * container has become a sorry sight through the rough 
handling curred in transit, and, when received, is no credit 
» the company that despatched it. A combination ot 
strength, service, lightness and appearance should be aimed 
| strength and ser, . being the vital factors that 
{ sul sal ctl 1, Must take precedent Many points have 
» De take into consideration when ceciding what actually 
satisfactory packagt For instance, a product being 
elivered direct from factory to consumet by lorry gets no 
ntermedlate nioadineg a r loading, and, theretore, need 
not be as sturdy as a similar product being despatched by 
rail For export abroad, on the other hand, additional 
treneth would be required to counteract the extra handling 
and transport whilst extraordinary strength may be neces 
sarv for the same product if despatched to those parts of the 
kant wt methods of porterage are still somewhat 
primitive 
It is therefore opportune to mention this connection the 
products of Th Guelpl Patent Cask Co.. Ltd. This 
company has for the past 50 vears satisfactorily supplied the 
wants of the chemi ind allied industries. In spite of the 
trade depression of recent times, the demand _ for Guelph 
casks has risen appreciably vear by vear, and no better recom- 
mendation for their use than this can be put forward. The 
company manufactures a range of over 600 sizes, each of 
whic 1 can be pDiain, or tined with card. watel proot paper, 
tin-plate or zinc; bags of grease-proof paper can also be 
supplied if required The head oftice of the Guelph Patent 


Cask Co td.. is Ferry Road, Millwall, London, 





Aluminium in Road Tank Construction 


Aluminium Plant and Vessel Co., Ltd. 


\ BULK transport tank to a new paiented design was exhibited 
bv.t \luminium Plant and Vessel C¢ Ltd., of Wands- 
wth, at the Exhibition of British Chemical Plant which was 


Id in London in | Here the principle was applied 
of mounting the tank flexibly on the chassis by means of 
have give n excellent service in many 
other directions. By lighter tank and 
are made possible, for when the utmost rigidity has 


July last 


elastic bearings, which 


these means a 


bearers and ¢ radles 


rnal fittings must 


| n sought, verv heavy mountings, 1ro1 


have been necessar For tanks where int 





be avoi as in the case of milk and beer, this aluminium 
nk was fitted-with external steel bands carrving specially 
signed supperting blocks which are bolted to the chassis 
throug exible mountings, and in insulated tanks these 
bands are concealed by the outer casing Where internal 





: yTts not objectionable, however, as in the transport 
O trol, oils and acids, the load is transmitted by welding 
ina i}e trut carrving pad which is bolted to the chassis 
through flexible mounting: This principle of construction 

s been tound to give smooth running ove! the worst road 
surfaces even when the tank is only partly filled. 

The economy of aluminium tanks may be appreciated from 
e following facts \n aluminium tank generally weighs 
rather less than half a steel tank. Taken at its lowest thi- 
means lower petrol consumption, increased life of tyres, and 

reduction in wear and tear on the chassis. For example. 
with total permissible load on a given chassis of three tons 


for both tank and contents, it is possible to get a 20 per cent 


vreater usef load with an aluminium than with a steel tank 
In other case ere th naximum usetul load is already 
wine « smaller or tower priced chassis can be used 
\\ ct n first cost and greatly diminished running 


expenses For example, with a four-compartment transport 


tank holding five tons of petrol, the reduction in weight by 
in place of steel, permits a saving of £200 


using aluminiun 


In chassis price 


Birmal Chemical Engineers 


r x hibit ot this 


\ second 


] 


nature was by Birmal 
who had a tank constructed throughout 
which, complete with 
compared with 600 lb. for a 
This tank 


staged 
Chemical Engineers, 
Birmabright 
weighed 225 Ib., 
of identi al Capacity (300 gallons 


in welded alloy sheet, 
fittines, 


miid steel tank 


only 





was of smooth interior finish, provided with inlet connection, 
uction outlet, bottom drain, manhole and lid, and. level 
gauges, all fittings being made in Birmabright alloy. 
The Conveying of Air or Gases 
W. C. Holmes and Co., Ltd. 
IN the conveying oft alr or gases Trom one part ot a work- 


many points which call for consideration 
can be made For instance, the 
which the gas has to be delivered and the 
run, upon which depends the initial pressure 
transmission due to the 


to another, there are 


betore final decision 


pressure at s1ze 
ot pipes to be 
and consequently the cost of 
requirements. 

In Holmes-Connersville mac 
at low velocities through free inlet and discharge openings, 


powell 


hines, the air or gas is moved 


for pressure or suction is dependent on the positive mechani- 
rather than the creation of high 
the fluid or iriction is incon 
In the second place, since the internal rotating 
arranged to fit in the with only a_ few 


h clearance, and consequently do not 


cal action of the impellers, 
velocities, consequently, surface 
siderable. 
parts are 
thousaneths of an ine 


Casine 


have wide open clearance spaces, the loss due to leakage past 
the impellers is small. giving them a relatively high volu 
metric these characteristics, the 
Holmes-Connersville machines are economical in power 
when within their specified 
capacitics and pressures. There is no internal contact, and 
consequently no internal lubrication is required, and on the 
other hand, as the clearances are smal!, no internal sealing 
or filming is required, in order to give 


efficiency. Because ot 
con 
working 


sumption range ot 


high efficiency; in 
the product to be handled is as pure on the 
side as it was before entering the machine. 


a 


( onsequen¢ Cc. 


discharge 





Some Refinements in Pump Design 
Sulzer Bros. 


CENTRIFUGAL pumps made of Thermisilid (a silicon alloy) 


suitable for dealing with acetic acid, lactic acid, bromine, 
Ives, chlorates, chlorides, phosphoric acid, chromic acid, 
formic acid, sulphuric acid, green vitriol, etc., are a 


speciality of Sulzer Bros., 31 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
In these pumps the casing, impeller are made of 
Thermisilid, and the shaft is of special steel, protected by a 
Thermi-ilid, 
bearing 


cover and 


carried in oa 
thrust 


sleeve ot 


pedestal 


ring-lubricated 
incorporated, The 
stuffing box can be acapted to comply with special require- 
ments, and in cases where the liquid flows into the pump 
under pressure any liquid issuing from the pressure chamber 
into the stuthng box is returned to the suction side through a 


~trong 


with bearing 


~pecial passage in the casing, by means of an auxiliary pump 
fitted in the stuffing box space. The possibility of leakage is 
thereby reduced to a minimum. Another speciality of Sulzer 
Bros. is the use of stainless steel in the construction of centri- 
fugal pumps for dealing with ammonium chloride solution, 
sulphurous acid, hydrogen peroxide, weak hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, ete In these pumps the casing, cover, impeller 
and shaft, and all parts in contact with the liquid to be 
pumped are made of chrome steel or materials of similar 
composition. The stuffing box can be adapted to suit various 
requirements depending upon the nature of the liquid to be 
pumped, and arranged with cooling water 
liquids have to be dealt with 


jackets when hot 





Netherlands Paint and Varnish Industry 


PRADE estimates place the number of firms manufacturing 


paint and varnish in the Netherlands at over 150, the majority 


of which comprise small to medium size plants. No figures 
oa 


ane ivallable indicatine the domestic output of 


produc tion t- 


paint 


products, but domestic 


considered in excess of 


consumption 
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The Better Utilisation of Coal 


Discussion at the Pittsburgh Conference 


HE production of a 


marketable fuel oil from coal was dis- 
cussed by 


y Professor R. V. Wheeler, of the Department of 
fuel Technology, Shetteld University, in a paper read at the 
ihird International Conference on Bituminous Coal, held at 
Pittsburgh last week. Professor Wheeler said that Britain's 
exports consistently declined 
annually imported 2,405 ,000,000 gallons ot mineral oil, this 
statement based on figures for 1930. \ successful 
method of low temperature carbonisation would restore pros- 
perity to mining enable manufacturers to compete on 
better terms with their foreign rivals, preclude the need of 
buying fuel oil from overseas for use in the ships of the Royal 
Navy, and end our complete reliance on other countries fon 
supplies of oil fuel. 

Referring to the temperature 
rofessor Wheeler said that the system devised by Commenda- 
tore Piero Salerni was a variation of a process with which the 
Department of Fuel Technology in Sheffield University had 
been experimenting for the last four years. Without impairing 
the thermal efticiency or the character of the products yielded 
by the original system, Salerni had succeeded in increasing 
the density 


coal had since 1913, and she 


being 


areas 


low carbonisation of coal, 


of the semi-coke by 25 to 30 per cent., and so made 
substitute for bituminous 
purposes. The calorific value of the coke was also increased, 
while the removed the causes of trouble hitherto ex- 
perienced in the refining of low-temperature oils. Mechanical 
ditticulties of plant had also been overcome, and all caking 
bituminous could be treated without any alteration to 
the plant and without the blending of ditterent 
origins. ‘The coke produced was in the form of spheroidal 
lumps of suitable size easy to handle and transport, and the 
oils to be refined were rich and free from dust and pitchy 
constituents. 


it a satisfactory coal for general 


proc css 


coals 


coals of 





Sir Richard Redmayne's Views 

Sir Richard Redmayne, formerly Chief Inspector of Mines, 
In a which he had prepared for the Conference, said 
Great Britain held premier place in coal exports, but she had 
in recent decline. In 1913 Great 
3ritain exported 50.5 per cent. of the world’s coal needs, in 
1930 only 39.5 pel The first nine months of 1931 
pared with the same period of 1930 showed a decrease in coal 
exports of ove The most promising method 
of ensuring a greater national use of coal was low-tempera- 
ture distillation, by that means two products of immediate 
commercial fuel and crude oil, were pro- 
duced. The development of the process had reached a stage 


yape 
papel 


vears suffered a heavy 


cent. com- 


10,000,000 tons. 


value, smokeless 
at which the operating costs and working results could be 
determined with accuracy since large-scale working had now 
been carried out. Smokeless semi-coke *’ fuel emin- 
ently suitable for burning in domestic hearths, and he thought 
it should be possible to sell this fuel at a price to compete 


Was 


with coal. The household consumption of coal in Great 
Britain was now about 40,000,000 tons a year. If this coal 
were replaced by the semi-coke resulting from the low-tem- 


perature distillation process an additional 13,000,000 tons of 
would be produced each year. If, then, all 
towns in Great Britain of a population of, say, 
were required to after a certain 
sf mi-coke Ol 


coal need to 


Over 500,000, 


fuel 
States, 


date, smokeless 
gas), as in the United 
smaller towns would follow until gradually raw coal would 
consumed in 


use, 
anthracite o1 
cease to be In that wav a 
great impetus would be given to the low-temperature carboni 
sation industry and, owing to the greatly enhanced output of 
coal, unemployment among miners would be decreased, a new 
industry would be the demand for steel 
expanded by the construction of new works, and a 
would be made of home-made liquid fuel as opposed to 
imported foreign oil. A means would also have been 
tor using the surplus products of British collieries. 


the domestic hearth. 


created would be 
greatel 
use 


found 





New Facilities for Speeding-Up Air Mails 
IT has now 


between 


vecome possible so to expedite air-mail transport 
Londe Paris that from the time of posting in 
London, to the actual delivery in the 


} | 
n and 


Paris, total tim: 
occupied—including ground connections as well as the aerial 


journey from Croydon to Le Bourget—ts only a little over 


C 


tive hours. Three-quarters-of-an-hour are saved by the 

establishment of a new sub-post office at the Airway Terminus 

of Imperial Airways, Victoria Railway Station, 

London, S.W.1. Hitherto, late letters intended for the air 

mail to Paris which leaves the London air-port at 12.30 p.m. 

have been accepted at the Post Office, London, 
| 


which they had to be placed in bags 


adjoining 


General 
have 


daily 


up tO 11 a.m., aiter 


and sent to the Airwav Terminus at Victoria to catch the 
passenger-Car To! the Croydon alr-port which leaves at 11.45 
a.m With the new = sub-post office now at the Airway 
Terminus it becomes possible to post a late letter at this 


office up to within a minute of the departure of the car for 


Croydon. 





The Superphosphate Industry 
Preliminary Statistics for 1930 

ACCORDING to 

International 

appe al 

the calendar year 


tatistics which have just been published by the 
Superphosphate 
that pro 


1930 Was not 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


it would luction of superphosphate during 


less than 14,550,000 ton 


compared with 15,313,516 tons in 1929, a decrease oft t 
763,500 tons, or say nearly 5 per cent., which, having regard 
to the general economic crisis and to the specially dithicult 
position of agriculture, must be deemed a very favourabl 
result Unfortunately consumption, : far as it may be 
established from available statistics, was not nearly so 
favourable In the twenty-three countries forming the 
ordinary members of the Association, the consumption in 1930 
was only 7,832,279 tons, as compared with 9,043,944 tons in 
1929, a decrease of 1,211,665 tons, or nearly 13.4 per cent., 
a very heavy fall which is not to any extent offset as to 
tonnage by increases in other countries of the world, althoug! 


the results in other countries reduce the percentage fall in 


consumption. A preliminary estimate of the total world 
CONSUMPTION IN 1930 LIN approximate! 14,025,000 tons used 
as compared with 15,465,000 tons in 1929, a reduction ot 


1,440,900 tons or g.3 per cent. 


] | 
worl 


\s world consumption exceeded production in 1929, 
stocks were reduced bv nearly 152,000 tons, but in 1930 
production exceeded consumptio1 by 222.000 tons: hence 


that Fuli details of th 


published as 


stocks increased to extent 


were 


completed statistics will be soon as they are 


ivailable. 





Fuel Research at Sheffield University 
IN the annual report of the Council to the Court of Governors 
of Shefheld University it is stated that the financial position 
ot the University, while certainly better than it was a 
still 
grant of £8,000 per annum, assigned this year to the Univer- 
sity by the Grants Committee, £4,000 had 
been allocated to the purposes specially desil 
able in the report of the Committee, namely, the increase in 
the salaries of teachers and the improvement of the library 
In the Department of Fuel 7 much had 
been carried on with reference to the production and pre 
ties of metallurgical coke (with financial 
Midland Coke Research Committee), the constitution of 
and the low temperature ¢ arbonisation of coal (both by means 
from the Department of 
and the pyrolusis of hydrocarbons and 


veal 


ago, gives cause for some anxiety. Of the additional 


Treasury about 
indicated as 


echnology, research | 


assistance from the 


coal 


Scientific and 


ot generous grants 

Industrial 

the characteristics of explosions of motor fuels (both by means 
from the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.), and 

done in the investigation of 

arrangement with the Shetheld Smoke 





Research 
if grants much work 


had been smoke abatement by 


\batement Committee. 





Sodium Sulphate Deposits in Canada 
\ NEW mineral industry, reported to be the fifth of its kind 
in Saskatchewan, 1s up at Whiteshore Lake, 
5 where one of the largest sodium sulphate deposits 
exploited. Che deposit in the bed 
and 
W hiteshore 
company Is erecting a plant 
the 


bed will be 


opening neal 


lggar, 
in the province is to be 
of Whitehead lake 

present plans for deve 
Lake Salts and Chemical Co. Th 
operation 


is estimated at nearly 20,000,000 tons, 


lopment are those of the 


which is expected to be in betore end of the 
vear. The salts taken from the lake 


an evaporating or drying process to produce anhvdrous salts 


subjec ted to 


for shipment. 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 





The Dyestuffs Act 






































Perforated Metal and Woven Wire 


G. A. Harvey and Co. (London) Ltd. 














1. | s (Commons, n Mon lav. Novembe 22, Mayou ‘ : 
eH ai é 1 - é P \r the works of G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., Wool- 
\ e (Lime se, Lab.) moved an amendment to strike out ‘ . ‘ 
39) . wich Road, London, S.Ik.7, which cover an area of twenty 
Xx] o | 2 & uance Bill the Dyestutfs (Import : ‘a Je 
1 _ e acres, there 1s an extensive pial tor the production ol 
Re n \ct last vear, he reminded the House, : oat . 
a : : et metal at ste plate work up to 1} inches in thickness 
‘ < close « sion on a similar amendment, the ee i : 
Chis firm are th rest manufacturers of perforated metal 
¢ o sts agains the continuance ot he Act being : , , | 
: +] and woven wire cloth in the United Kingdom. Such metals 
S lerbe S; el : e then Chancellor of the Exchequei + ‘_e : 
: re indispensable for the straining and the gravitational or 
Mr. Snowde He complained tl there was no provision ‘ ; 
. ; centrifugal filtration of a number of products, as, fot 
e Act ( plete control over the dve industry in this ; : 
: ee instance, chemicals, oils, varnishes, fruit juices and syrups, 
p I ( S ‘ vas carried on with the greatest S , | 
; : is Well as for tl ~creening and grading, cleaning or sifting 
possible « cienc and t t it did not take undue advantage : | . _* < 
of commodit as coal, coke, ore, sand, gravel, cement, food 
f its sheltered position. fhe Labour party was neither for ; : ies : ; 
products, cereals and chemicals in powder form. There is 
Py ( ! r Free Trade They believed that industry had : , * : P ' 
: scarcely a metal which the firm of Harvey are not prepared 
ot to be organised, and that importation had got to be con- . . 
> © : . ite or Ww Into wire cloth to any specification, 
d, but they would not be satished unless the State got ; ; 
: nk teel, nickel, stainless steel, copper, bronze, brass, 
ull adval c r itself and the people of this country of , 4 : 
= Ae ‘ . 1 ta ninium elta metal, duralumin and zinc 
e benefits ch accrued, and unless full consideration was wr , : 
k They manufacture woven wire cloth with a fineness of 520 
‘ ‘ } rests o ns ers ne it the workpeopile. ‘ : z : : : . - 
a i qepilitallionse “te ‘gies " ( which, we ieve, is the world’s record for the manu- 
\ R sder sradtord, ¢ spea on benalt rt the ' 
I an ‘ ; pie ns , ie : tacture oO metallic wove vire and. equally remarkable, 
shire ‘ I I s aimed the the Ac 1aa 1 : 1 
\ j ; : ie sae : e Elec perforated sheets with apertures of .o15 in. diameter, 
beel t benet l moting the acture oft dve- 1 1 
5 J a ? .3810 m.m.) giving 610 holes to the square inch. 
sturts e proau ( of dvestufts in this country had grown : , , P 
5 sertgaae ; ‘ seem is vgn \ speciality of G. A. Harvey and Co. is the perforating o 
I 114,13 \ o QI35 - ib. InN 19 + tne coppel sl asthe ‘ elongated conical slots for centrifugal 
Ars eal e oper: ‘ t t .390,242 Ib. 1n , } ’ 
: \c 27 43 ‘ machines used 1n the Until a few vears avo, 
. | « S¢ rease¢ F facturers : : 
> “7 ageing ‘aieasnaatans \: i ese centrifugal ( ined in Germany, 
é P compet on equal terms so far as a large : " 
sone ‘ “a ; . t Harvey’s sucees pr ms involved, and 
oo : BOOS Was OOROCETEs now the only firt iking perforated lining: 
M Hore-Belis! Parl entary Secreta o the Board of o¢ tune ; 
rade) maintains the textile trade was getting all the : 
ve t require: The ve at hat more licences had been 
given demor quite clearly that the textile trade wi lransporting Gases Under Pressure 
1t being put to a pl I he es t of the working ol 
the Act was that, whereas before e war we had a dyestuffs Developments in the United States 
s mean proportions, we wel! 1oOW providing ’ : ; 
m¢ prop ere rs p \d 7 ng ovel Rapip development in the commercial introduction of new 
) eI ot v1 equirements t wou _ Ty ‘ 
ap eciae 4 saauiciacen PERE Mi a> Te a chen ils is causing rapid changes in modes of transport- 
¢ tl en the Government Was taking conscious con- Ty} : a } , 
. cg ‘ a tion The Gener American Tank Car Co. has constructed 
ports er direc s, we wel abando ey 1] , 
i ‘ iim ’ Se 60 saancon new high-press tank car suitable for the handling of 
ur « of this particular commodlty. tae : } ] ‘ 
7 I eis a ; butane and similar products, and certain peculiarities about 
The ame m a lls p \ not pressed he application of the insulation of cork is of special interest 
- ! he cork blocks used are the total thickness of the insulation. 
The Newcastle Chemical Industry Club {hat is, for insulation 4 inch thick, the blocks are 4 inches 
cl This is a very distinct advantas yvver the ust 
\ s calend: tec Cz and scientific meetings to - ‘ m =" : os the u os 
‘ . ‘ plication ot ins tion, wherel 1 neh rick Ss 1S ¢ 
I Nev : Dist during the Winter Session par gees antag? on io resi gil gy Chigepe 
)2 22 has be S ¢ he New stle ( emical Industry ate ther ) 1 — blocks o two 2 inch es In 
: ’ ther of the atte! vethods of apnlicatio r} s rubbine 
beeen . a el i ala catedeailsacs a oan ‘ : i t i | n cork is 1 ~~ 
1 ] | on to Cor ind iMNas! ( s the varou lavers are merely 
t : s. Established in 1919, this Club SP aprele: asm t ive hin el 
. tapled together, ther Isa very nite 1 e \ . 
( 1p > c ; tz ho . £ Lo ! ROW Newcastle af "BS } Me = "% — ws “ — ls 
A ‘ 3 cal n us ‘ ( uilverises the cc and greatly 
ipo! vine ¢ Armstrong ( oF ! the Hancock I ; : ‘ ‘ TK Arad §! ut y 
teriorates the insulatior With this method of application 
Muse ul nd alr ) pre m«¢ e ground for those aie Negi : ; 
‘ ' ‘ | ve cork is hel between the metal of the tank and 
i I € st! ! . 1ddition to general : . 5 Th 
the metal cet, al retains its form i f ly . 
ms<. th yremises brarv of technical books : ( . i a ncennite - e 
Ae" = col ~ strapped o to tne t . WITA Dancs drawn tight < 
pe! >, a dD ird room, and a bedroom available at . ‘ ey e 1) ; Th ken AS ind 
: : held tight by special p ‘ is is quit liffere Y 
. | ( vs a resident steward and ¥ ) “I i i 4 r ‘ ifte nt trom 
p met bt é During the winter, i1 sual method of application whic 1 yeni of merely 
t p tee al and general subjects, Ys ; € and depending on the 
; met mckKeT TO p D ly ret iit n p at 
. I - ( mace to places of special 
he neig Pre ( © members are in 
comn t} n. secretary, Norman Facilities Offered by the Slough Trading Estate 
Da ) ’ ke , pDnomtnr te Inckne ¢ ee . ' , . 
) ap} tt club HE factories on the Slough Trading Estate are let on lease 
moderate rental Che company can tell the prospective 
7c C > an Whe ; 
Organic Compounds of Gold tenant the exact vearly inclusive cost of the factory or site. 
Ix real of the Ch 1 Society for September, Gibson including the required amount of electric power and othe: 
( ; he pre tion of compounds of gold supplies. Those who desire to erect their own factory can 
Y v sub- es suct > p dine, quinoline and be offered a selection of some of the best sites round I.ondon, 
: subs ce pi ous!y used in such work fully developed on long lease at a nominal rent, so enabling 
( ‘ r t C O% rihrom shown to be hvdrated the cost of buving land outright at a tancy price to be avoided. 
, , d, probably HAuBr,.3H.0 The methods of The Slough Trading Estate is already accommodating many 
preparation of 1 stance and of pure gold tribromide, famous industries The estate is well worth a visit for here 
} “ e in ether and is regarded as (AuBr the visitor can see other manufacturers who have taken advan 
uM t ae) ( tination imber ot 4 and not tave oft the facilities offered, and heat thei opinions of thus 
t te , scribec . detai Although the new markable undertaking which has given such a spurt to 
co vor Ss were pect » be soluble in ether industrv. The advantages of walking straight into a first- 
‘ ce s c with the Grignard reagent, they class tactor ind starting business just as soon as the neces- 
é er y Ss ne si ) although the Grignard sary plant is installed; must appeal to all progressive con- 
ré t n ¢ ) rec out nad diethyl! sold bromid cerns The site is only twenty-two miles from London less 


an an hour’ 


s run by car or 25 minutes by train 
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From Week to Week 


HE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co. is to reconstruct its devul- 
canising department at their Castle Mills, Edinburgh. 


Major A. B. SHEARER, of Coventry, gave a lantern lecture 
to members of the Birmingham and Midland Institute Scien- 
tific Society on ‘* The Invention and Development of Rayon,”’ 
on Wednesday, November 18. 


RUMOUR IS CURRENT in the district that a well-known con- 
cern has made an offer for the Eastriggs section of Gretna 
Munitions Factory which includes the building formerly used 
for the manufacture of glycerine. 


THE PERKIN MEDAL of the American Chemical Society for 
1932 has been awarded to Dr. Charles F. Burgess, of the 
3urgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis., for his achievements in 
electrochemistry. The medal will be presented at a meeting 
of the Society, in New York, on January 8. 


ONE MAN WAS KILLED and two seriously injured when molten 
metal poured over them through an explosion in the works 
of Galvanisers, Ltd., Fore Street, Whiteinch, Glasgow, last 
week. The dead man is Robert Gray, and the injured are 
James Longwell and John Paton, all of Glasgow. 


A FIERCE FIRE, which threatened to destroy the Holt Second- 
ary School, Liverpool, on Friday, November 20, was subdued 
after a sharp fight by detachments of the Liverpool Fir¢ 
Brigade, and confined to the precincts of the chemical labor- 
atory, in which it originated. 


\CCORDING TO A MESSAGE FROM Moscow the first section of 
the gigantic metallurgical plants which are being constructed 
at Magnitogorsk, in the Ural Mountains, and Kuznetzk, in 
Siberia, have now been completed. Construction was’ begun 
in June, 1930. The first of the four blast-furnaces, which will 
have a capacity of 3,500 tons of cast-iron per day, has been 
put into operation. The total capacity of these plants will 
be 3,700,000 tons of cast-iron a year. 


MEDICAL EXPERTS ip Liverpool are investigating the death, 
a week ago, of two labourers employed at a Bootle tin 
smelting work. Thomas Lowe and James Parry, the dead 
men, and their four mates were all equipped with respirators as 
protection against noxious fumes, but were 
suddenly with violent pains and collapsed. They 
immediately removed to hospital, where Lowe lost 
and died within thirty-six 
showing symptoms of arsenical poisoning. 


RECENT WILLS include :—Sir Thomas Paul Latham, 
of Crow Clump, Weybridge, Surrey, for many 
managing director and for a period Deputy Chairman ot 
Courtaulds, Ltd., £764,049 (net personalty £764,049). Mr. 
Robert MacNeil Buchanan, M.B., C.M., of Scotstounhill, 
Glasgow, first city bacteriologist of Glasgow, formerly lec- 
turer on bacteriology in the University of Glasgow, £4,175. 
Mr. John Wyld, of Myholme, Broadway, Morecambe and 
Heysham, Lancs, at one time a manager and a director of 
Brotherton and Co., Ltd., £14,615 (net personalty £14,555). 
Mr. Joseph Olivar, of Kingston-upon-Hull, director of Loft 


seized 
were 


they 


conscious 


ness hours. Parry died after 


Bart., 


years joint 


house and Saltmer, [.td., manutacturing chemists, £8,547 
net personalty £8,142). 

The ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL Co., have announced that they are 
about to make to the holders of the 7 per cent. Non 


Cumulative Participating Preference shares of Scottish Oils 
Ltd., an offer thei 
already declared and paid in exchange for g per cent. Cumu 
lative Preference shares of \nglo-Persian Co., 
ranking for dividend as from April 1 last, at the rate of two 


to acquire shares cum all dividends not 


second the 


Anglo-Persian for three Scottish Oils shares. A similar offet 
will be made to the holders of the Preference shares of the 
Pumpherston Oil Co., Ltd., the Broxburn Oil Co., Ltd., and 


the Oakbank Oil Co., Ltd., but in these cases the shares to be 


issued in exchange will be the 8 per cent. Cumulative First 
\nglo-Persian Co. Scottish Oi! 


Preference shares of the 7 
which is already controlled by the Anglo-Persian Co. through 
its holding of the Ordinary shares, owns all the Ordinary 
shares of the Pumpherston, Broxburn, Ross & Co., 
Philipstoun, and the Oakbank Oil Companies, and practically 
all the shares in Young’s Paraffin Light & Mineral Oil Co 


y 
o 


lames 


\ DISPUTE HAS ARISEN between the employees and Culler 
and Sons, Perth, as a result of the proposal to ask employees 
to lie off work one week in three. As a result of meetings, 
however, an amicable settlement is expected. 


[HE BRITISH ENGINEERING Standards Association is now 
styled the British Standards Institution. Its address remains 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (telephone: Victoria 
3127), but the new telegraphic address is ** Standards, Sowest, 
l.ondon.”’ 


A COMPRESSED AIR TANK in the chemical works of Richard 
Smith’s Executors, Ltd., tar distillers, West Street, Glasgow, 
exploded on Friday, November 20, and a workman was so 
severely injured by flying metal that he died on his way to 
the Infirmary. The victim was Joseph Orr (40), of Southside. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE GOVERNMENT have decided to accept 
offer of from the Rockfeller Foundation for 
the building of a State Laboratory and plans will be con 
sidered immediately. At the present time the pathological 
laboratories of the Universities are being used for State 
|.aboratory work. 


the a donation 


THE SECRETARY FOR MINES announces that the following 
low density explosives have passed the prescribed tests for 
inclusion in the list of ‘‘ permitted explosives ’’: Antislak 
manufactured by Cooke’s Explosives, Ltd.), Eversoft L. D. 


Powder (manufactured by Explosives and Chemical Products, 


LLtd.), Rounkol and Rounkol No. 2 (manufactured by Nobel’s 
Explosives Co., Ltd,). 

SIR HOLBERRY MENSFORTH has joined the boards of John 
Brown and Co., Shettteld and Clydebank, and of Thos. Firth 
and John Brown, Ltd., Shetheld Sir Holberry is a vice 


president of the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association, chairman of the I: nglish I lectric ( Oe. Ltd., and 
a director Of Darlington Rolling Mills, Co., Ltd., and Dorman 


Long and Co., Ltd 


IN CONNE¢ 
fuse by 


PION WITH THE CENTENARY of the invention of the 
William Bickford Smith, the members of the 
Cornish Institute of Engineers met at Camborne on Saturday, 


November 21, inspection to the Tucking 


salety 


ind paid a visit of 


mill fuse factory of Bickford Smith and Co. In the evening 
the members, associates and subscribers assembled at the 
School of Mines, Camborne, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Bailey, when Dr. W. Cullen YVaAVE a lantern lecture on 
William Bickford. 

ACCORDING to the returns given in the J/inistry of Labour 
Gazette for November, 16,952 persons were registered as 
Wholly unemploved on October 6 in re spect of the chemical 
industry in Great Britain and Northern’ Ireland: an 
additional 1,530 persons were attected by temporary stop 


pages. These figures do not include persons engaged in the 
unemployed, 
white leads 


- and oil, 


Inanufacture of explosives (2,264 wholly so8 


mporary stoppages paint, varnish, red and 


(2,142 wholly unemploved, 236 temporary 
1}, 


stoppages 


glue, soap, ink and matches (8.650 who nemployed, 1,448 
temporary stoppages 

\r THE FORTHCOMING MEETING of the Society of Public 
Analvsts, to be held at the hemical Society’s Rooms, But 


( 
Piccadilly, W.1., 


papers will be 


Ho oc. 
2, atS p.m 
method for t} 


lineton on \\ ednesday, Decembe 3 
read by H. W Buston, ona Micro- 


Determination of Uronie Anhydride Groups in 


Pectic Substances: by N. FE. Cocchinaras, on the ( omposition 
of Linseed Oil: by T. Hedley Barry, on Oil from Malayan 
Meurttes Montana and the Properties of Hong Kong Oil, and 


by he G. ( larke and W. N 
| luoride Method tor Deore 
Special Reference 


alcium 
Fluoride, with 
Analvsis of Nickel Platine Solutions 


Bradshaw, on the ( 
the rmination of 


to the 





Obituary 
SAMUEL STEWART, F.I.C., of Kirkcaldy, 
DR. JOHN BALDWIN SHOESMITH, for 
Chemistry Department « 


November 18. 
10 vears lecturer in the 


f Kdinburgh University, aged 35. 


MR. JOHN J. KERMODE. a pioneer in developing the use of 
“) fuel in ships, well known as a consulting engineer it 
Liverpool for thirty vears. Aged 72 


Mr. J. WILLOUGHBY HASLUCK, of the Aston ( 
Insulatine Co., Birmingham 


hemical and 
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Patent Literature 


T he following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 
permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 
353,088 \CETIC ANHYDRIDE. ES ee 
F rankfort-on-Main, 
\ugust 1, 1920. 


anhvdride is obtained by 


Akt.- 


Germany. International Con- 


\y 


F arbenindustrie 
a 
vention date, 

Acetic 


through 


passing ace tic 


heated by the 


acid vapout 


molten phosphates which are passage 


of an electric current between the tube admitting the vapou! 
nd the crucible containing the catalyst. In an example, 


melt of 


s at 640° C., and in an 


coppel tube and coppel crucible are used with a 


lithium met 


sodium ana 





nium-nickel steel is used 


with sodium and lithium meta-phosphates and boron phos- 

pi ile¢ 

353,932. DYES \. G. Bloxam, Londor Krom Soc. of 
Chemical Inc ustl l B sit SWi1t ze in¢ \pplication 


April 24, 1930. 
\ leuco derivative of an g-oxvanthraquinone or an %-OX\ 


amino-anthraquinone, ol ac id, or a derivative olf 


these, is heated in aqueous solution or suspension, and in pre- 


sence of boric acid, with ammonia or a primary aliphatic or 


rhis 


leuco 


iraliphatic amine and the product oxidised if required. 


reaction may be combined with the production of the 








thraquinone, and oxidation may be effected simultaneous], 
with the condensation In an example, sodium 1: 5-dioxy- 
4: 8-diamino-anthraquinone-2 ; 6-disulphonate, hydrosulphite 


and boric acid are heated with aqueous ammonia to obtain 


1-OXy-4.: 5: 8-triamino-anthraquinone, which gives — blu 


shades on acetate silk. Other examples are given. 

\LIPHATIC AciIDs. H. Dreyfus, 22 Hanover 
\pplication date, 
Aqueous solutions of 


354,198. Square, 
May 2, 1930 


propionic and 


London 
aliphatic 
ethe i 


and the extract is fractionally dis 


acetic, other 


acids are treated with solvents contalning at least one 


of a monohydri 


tiliea, OT 


phenol, 
the vapour of the dilute acid may be passed in 
through a fractionating 
which water remains vaporised, 


mixed 


counter-current with the solvent 
column at a 
or the two vapours may be 
Suitable 


temperature at 


and cooled to condense out 


the acid alone 


and propyl-x-naphthol ethers, the 
isopropyl-, para-tolyl- 
anisol, and pheny! ethe 
354,199. ALIPHATIC ANHYDRIDES. 

Square, London. Application 


tion to 279,916 (see THE CHEMICAI 


include the 
methyl-, 


ethers methyl-, ethyl- 
ethyl-, propyl- 


ether 


} 


ana 3-naphthol ethers, the cresyl 
phenetol 
Dreyfus, 22 Hanovet 
te, Mav 2, 1930. Addi 
AGE, Vol. xvii, p. 535). 
The Vapour of acetic and other aliphatic treated 
| l 

i 


with a high-boiling solvent consisting of phenol ethers othe 





} 
acias 1S 


han anisol and phenotol, C.2., Tae methyl and ethyl ethers of 


a and §-naphthol, the paratyl, propyl, isopropyl, phenyl, and 





benzvl ethers of 5-1 aphthol, the cresyl ethers of the cresols, 

and phenyl! ethe1 The ether may be emploved in a liquid 
or vapour form. 

354,308 STYROI Naugatuck Chemical Co., Elm Street. 

gatuck, Conn., U.S.A. Assignees of ©. H. Smith, 

1287 Pennington Road, Englew N.J., U.S.A.) Inter 





date, \pril 20, 1929. 
cracked in the 


substances which favour dehydrogenation by 





Ethyl benzene and ene are presence of 

forming stable 
compounds with the hydrogen | h 
partial 
phide, achloride, 


chemi ally, nitrogen, 


produced o1 by reducing I 


pressure ot the ethyl benzene, such as carbon disul 


carbon tet! ethylene ard sulphur which act 


ammonia, carbon dioxide, ethyl] alcoho] 


sul- 


sulphur dichloride and sulphur dioxid 


and acetone which act physically, or ethylene chloride, 


phur mono-chloride, 


which act in both wavs The temperature of the reaction 
may be 675°-720° C., and styrol is separated from the mix- 
ture of benzene and by-products 


VAT DYEs. S. Thornley, R. F 
Thomas and Dves, Ltd., Earl's 
mouth \pplication date, 

Halogenated pvTa 


Thomson, ] 
Road. 
January 30, 1920 


flavanthrones, 


Scottish Granger 


anthrones 


ae haloge nated 


nthrones. diben 


and isodibenzanthrones are wholly 


by alkali 


partly Ol 


meta coholates kxa iven of the pat 


tial dehalogenation of 3: 3'-dichloroflavanthrones, bromin 








ited) pyranthrones, pentachlordibenzanthrone, and dichlor- 

oiso-dibenzanthrone with sodium methylat and the com- 
plete dehalogenation of 3: 3! dichloroflavanthrone with 
dium benzylate. 

354,352. QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. \. Carpmael, London. 


3 

Fron I. G. Farbenindustrie kt.-Ges., Frankfort-on 
Main, Germany. 

\n amino-alky! group, which may be interrupted by nitro- 


sulphur, is introduced into the amino group 


\pplication date, Mav 2, 1G 30. 


en, oxv¢gen Ol1 


of 3: 6-dialkoxyv-S-aminoquinolines by treatment with esters 

imino- or alkvlamino-alkyl alcohols, or with derivatives 
ich as halogenalkyl-phthalimides, the latter then being 
decomposed. \n intermediate compound may be used as 


material, e.g., 8-aminoquinolines which contain sub- 

nd/or 6-positions convertible into alkoxy 
; 6- alkoxy-8-aminoquino- 
introduction of the aminoalkyl group 
\ number 


Ups, or S-aminoguinoline or 5- o1 


ines, the product after 


wing converted to the 5 


6-dialkoxy compounds. 

) examples are given. 

4.357. HYDROXYALKYL COMPOUNDs. 

From I. G. Farbenindustric 
mn-Main, Germany. \pplication date, 

Organi 


i Sy Johnson, t.on 


Akt.-Ges., Frank fort- 
May ©, 


: é 
hydrogen 


} 
aon. 
1930. 
reactive atoms, 


compounds containing 


} } 
» AICONOLS, 


phenols, carboxylic acids, or primary or second- 
oe 
to obtain hyvdroxy- 
filtered off, 
kxamples are given of the 
monoethyl monomethyl 
monoethyl ether, ethylene glycol 
aniline, N-hydroxyethyl- 
dihydroxy-ethyl para-aminophenol, _ tetra- 
ethylene glycol monoisopropyl 
mono-2-butyl ether, ethylene glycol 
butylene glycol monoethyl ether. 
ALDEHYDES AND KETONES. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. \pplication date, May 10, \ddi- 
331,185 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. xxili, p. 192. 
1: 2-Alkylene oxides, which may be mixed with 2: 3-oxides 
are passed over catalysts consisting of halides or oxyhalides 
of the alkaline earth metals, magnesium or beryllium which 
nay be deposited on granular carriers or mixed with pumice 
The reaction is effected at 200 -400% ( 
In examples, propylene 


alkvlene oxides at 40°-200 





amines, are treated with 


the presence of acidified hydrosilicates, 
<vl compounds. The catalyst is finally 
fractionally distilled. 

ethylene elycol 
a-propylene glycol 


} 


and the 
product 
| roduction oft and 
ether, 
monophenyl ether, 
buty1 
hydroxy ethy] 


dihyvdroxvethy 
aniline, 
benzidine n 


ether, ethvlens olycol 





mono-2-chlorethyl ether, 


354, 2SO, 


1930. 


tion to ,1d5 


meal, kieselguhr, etc. 


to 5o 


atmospheres. 


and pressures uy} 


oxide is passed at 3309-3509 C. over barium bromide, vield- 
ing propionaldehyde and acetone, propylene oxide vapour 
and nitrogen are passed at 300° C. over a mixture of mag- 


nesium oxychloride, 


earth, 


magnesium ammonium phosphate and 
vielding propionaldehyde and acetone, com 
mixture 
of calcium fluoride, barium fluoride and kieselguhr, vielding 
n-butyraldehyde, with methvlethyl 
unsaturated aldehydes and alcohols 
Dyi 
F arbenindustrie 
\pplicat 
H vydroxy-dipheny]be 
hvdroxvamines of the 


bleaching 
mercial butvlene oxide is passed at 300° C. over a 
iso-butyraldehyde and 
ketone and 
INTERMEDIATES. A. Carpmael, London. From 
\kt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
May 10, 


naphth-indoles are 


354,392. 
ie ee 
ion date, 


many. 130. 


nz- o1 obtained by 


treating benzene or naphthalene series 


with benzoin. 

324,485. Dyes. W. W. Groves, London. From I. G. 
benindustrie \kt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
\pplication date, June 21, ; 

\n arvlide of the formula 


% 


Far- 
Germany. 


1G 30. 


OH 


CO .NH Y 


4 J 
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where XN represents alkyl or alkoxy and Y represents halogen 

ov hydrogen, is coupled in substance or on the fibre with a 

diazo compound of an amino-terephthalic acid dialkyl ester. 

yielding orange shades fast to light and weather. 

‘are given. 

334,716. Dyes. A. Carpmael, London. From I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 
cation date, May 9g, 1930. 


kexamples 


\n isatin-Bz-carboxylic acid or nuclear substitution product 
is condensed with hydroxy-thionaphthenes, indoxyls or 
nuclear substitution products, and the dyestuff acids treated 
with amino-anthraquinones or nuclear substitution products, 
and the dyestuff acids treated with amino-anthraquinones 01 
nuclear substitution products. Alternatively, an  isatin-Bz- 
carboxylic is treated with an amino-anthraquinone o1 
nucleal 


acid 
substitution product, and the intermediate product 
condensed with hydroxy-thionaphthenes, indoxyls or nucleat 
substitution products Similar dyestuffs are obtained by con- 
densing a hydroxy-thionaphthene-Bz-carboxylic acid or reac- 
tive &-derivative with the components employed for prepar- 
ing indigoid dyestutis, and treating the dyestuff acids with 
aminoanthraquinones. Coupling components include cycli 
o-diketones or cyclic compounds containing a reactive COCH, 
group, or reactive -derivatives. The products surpass the 
known indirubin dyestuffs in tinctorial properties. A large 
number of examples are given. 


354,783. MobiIFIED CASTOR OIL; ESTER CONDENSATION PRO- 
picts. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 


cation date, May 9, 1930. 

Castor oil, with o1 mineral oil, is heated to 200°- 
260° C. in the presence of phosphoric acid and/or acid esters, 
so that it water, becomes soluble in mineral oil, and 
acquires drying properties similar to linseed or tung oil, and 
may be used in paints or in the manufacture of drying arti- 
ficial resins. ‘The solutions in mineral oil are used as lubri- 
cants. Examples are given. 

354,798. OXIDATION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London, and H. L.. 
Riley, Imperial College of Science and ‘Technology, 
South Kensington, London. Application date, February 
15, 1930. 

Organic carbonyl compounds having directly attached to 
the carbonyl group at least one methylene or methyl group 
are treated with selenium dioxide, selenious acid or a selen- 
ite, at in the presence of a diluent or excess of 
the carbonyl compound, whereby more highly oxygenated 
compounds are obtained. Acetone is oxidised to pyruvic 
aldehyde, methylethyl ketone to diacetyl and ethyl-glyoxal, 
diethyl ketone to {-y. diketo-v-pentane, acetophenone to 
phenyl-glyoxal, propiophenone to acetyl-benzoyl, cyclo-hexa- 
none to cyclohexa-1 


without 


loses 


50°-150' c. 


2-dione, acetaldehyde to glyoxal pro- 
pionaldehyde to methyl-glyoxal, butyraldehyde to ethyl-gly 
oxal ethyl- malonate to ethyl-mesoxalate, and ethyl-aceto- 
acetate to ethyl-«-§-diketo-butyrate. 


354,818. Dyes. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 14, 1930. 
\ddition to 299,721 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. xx, 


Pp. 13-) 

Hydroaromatic-nitronaphthalic acid imides are reduced by 
hydrosulphite or bisulphite, causing the entrance of a sul- 
phonic acid group, to obtain acid wool dyes. 

354,851. WETTING AGENTS. i. 3. 
Moritzstrasse, Chemnitz, Germany. 
vention date, June 17, Addition to 318,610. 

\liphatic alcohols containing at least g carbon atoms in 
the molecule are treated with oleum or chlorsulphonic acid 
in the presence of inorganic 


36hme Akt.-Ges., 209 
International Con- 
1920. 


or organic acid anhydrides o1 
chlorides to obtain esters which are used in the acid felting 
of wool. 
254,003. CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE. es 
\kt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Convention date, September 17, 1929. 
Calcium hypochlorite crystals which have been separated 
from calcium chloride liquor by centrifuging or pressing, are 
freed from adherent liquor by mixing with the necessary quan- 
tity of finely divided anhydrous sodium sulphate or carbonate, 
the corresponding calcium salt formed being insoluble. The 
product is then dried. 


Farbenindustrie 
International 


354,090. PHOTO-CHEMICAL OXIDATIONS. I. Kredl, C. 
K. Rutter, 5 Sebastian Kohlgasse, Vienna. 
F. Nozie ka, 4 Schubertgasse, 
Convention October 19, 


Rosen, 
\ssignees ot 
Vienna. International 
date, 1929. 

Organic or inorganic compounds are oxidised by irradiation 
in the presence of oxygen, a catalyst of the anthraquinone 
type, and an auxiliary accelerating catalyst such as an 
alkali, e.g., soda, potash, or lime, an adsorbent, e.g., carbon, 
silica gel, Fuller’s earth or clay, or metallic oxide or salt 
of copper, bismuth, iron, vanadium or silver. Examples are 
viven ot the oxidation of toluene in the presence of anthra- 
quinone, and granular carbon, to benzoic acid; parattin oil 
in the presence of anthraquinone, and granular carbon, to 
acid; parattin oil in the f anthraquinone 
and caustic fatty acids; lepidine in the presence of 
anthraquinone and iron cinchonate to 2-hydroxy-quinoline-4- 
carboxylic acid; chromic sulphate is precipitated by caustic 
soda and oxidised to chromic acid in the presence of granular 
carbon; hydrogen sulphide or sulphur dioxide to sulphuric 
acid in the granular carbon; and benzene ts 
chlorinated by oxidation in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
anthraquinone, and ferric oxide. 


benzoic 


presence ¢ 
soda to 


presence ot 


SULPHUR. D. Norton Hall, The Green, 
Norton-on-Tees, Durham, and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London. Application date, May 3, 
1930. 


,-¢4 > - “i » 
354,207. [yrer, 


Gases containing sulphur in low 
to r¥5°-150° C. 


concentration are cooled 
5 at which temperature liquid sulphur is mobile, 
and the sulphur is precipitated electrostatically in the cooling 
vessel. The gases pass through tubes 2, in a 


waste boilei 


+/Q 











fim 


noneenes 


rou ffir 


354,207 


or steam heater at such pressure that the required tempera- 
ture is maintained in the Electric conductors 3, pass 
through the tubes and are stretched between bars 4, 4a. Gases 
at 250° C. enter at 7, and leave at 8, and the deposited sulphur 
is collected at 10. Water from a boiler 13, circulates through 


gas 
gas. 


tubes 11 and 12, and steam is drawn off at 14. 
354,394. SULPHIDES. J. C. Patrick, 201 Cadwalader Drive, 
Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. International Convention date, 


June 10, 1929 

Polysulphides of alkali and alkaline earth metals, e.g.. 

Na,S... are obtained by treating the metallic hydroxide with 
the necessary quantity of sulphur. 

354,451. SODA, POTASH, AND AMMONIUM CHLORIDE. Chemie- 
Verfahren Ges., 15 Wilhelmstrasse, Bochum, Germany. 
International Convention date, July 13, 1929. 

This specification describes a cyclic process consisting of 
five separate steps for producing soda potash, and ammonium 
chloride from sylvinite, ammonia, and carbon dioxide. 
354,478. DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION. 

Development Co., Linden, N.J., U.S.A. 
P. L. Young, 72 Barrow Street, New York. 
Convention date, July 22, 1929. 

Crude heavy oils are heated to 700°-850° F. 


Standard Oil 
Assignees of 
International 


and a pressure 
of 200 atmospheres or more in the presence of gases rich in 
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oil is hydrogenated, 
gases 1ich in hydro 
vapours are separated under pressure, 


liquid portion to allow 








is supplied by a 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 














360,720. Benzol recovery from distillation gases. H. Melches. 
December 16, 1930. 

Zine oxide, Production of. Zinkhutte Neu-Erlaa_ Ges. 

ary 21, 1930. 

300,750. Hydrogen by iron-water reaction. Soc. Des Mines de 
Dourges. February 28, 1930. 

300,758. Beryllium oxide or hydroxide, Production of. Siemens & 
Halske Akt.-Ges. June 4, 1930. 





360,705. Calcium carbide and phosphorus, Production of. N. Caro 


and A. R. Frank. February 7, 1930. 
300,770. Nat dyestulfs, Manufacture of. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. February 26, 1930. Addition to 298,284. 


300,778 Nitric acid by oxidation of ammonia, Manufacture of. 
F. oA. F. Pallemaerts and Union Chimique Belge, Soc. Anon. 
February 27, 1931. 

300,789. Refining of metals. American Smelting and Refining Co. 
March 29, 1930. 

360,798. Monoazo dyestuffs, Manufacture of. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
\kt.-Ges. April 11, 1930. 


Applications for Patents 


[In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
vhich the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of 
such applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the 
anniversary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have 


heen ac cepted.] 


Bakelite, Ltd. Resinous compositions. 32009. November 18. 
Bloxam, A. G. (Society of Chemical Industry in Basle.) Manufac- 
ture of intermediate products and dyestuffs therefrom, 31877. 


November 17 


-p 
Manufacture of sulphonation products from higher fatty acids 


&c. 32003. November 18. 
Boake, Roberts, & Co., Ltd., A., and Carroll, N. F. Manufacture 
of fertilising agent. 32012. November 18. 





Cellulose Acetate Silk Co., Ltd. Manufacture of artificial silk. 32133. 
November 19. 

Chemische Fabrik Budenheim Akt.-Ges. Rinsing, cleansing, and fat- 
removing agents. 32257- 32258. November 20. (Germany, 
December 1, *30). 

Preparation of  cleansing-agents. 32250. November — 20. 
(Germany, December 11, 30). 
Dewey & Almy, Ltd. Manufacture 





f soda-lime. 32206, November 


20. (United States, December 22, °30.) 

Duckham, A. M., and Woodall-Duckham (1920), Ltd. Manufacture 
of sulphuric acid. 31812. November 17. 

Einstein’s Electro Chemical Process, Ltd. Fungicides. 31860. 
November 17. 

Goodlass Wall & Lead Industries, Ltd., Hulme, W., Jones, B., and 


Singleton, W. Manufacture of lead &c. 32145. November 10. 
I. Gs Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of sulphur dyestuffs. 
319095. November 18. (Germany, February 6.) 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Hodgson, H. H. Treatment 
of dinitronaphthalene. 31000. November 17. 
and Hill, R. Manufacture of polymerization product and 
moulded bodies therefrom. 31901. November 17. 
ind Lawrie, L. G. Treatment of acyl and alkyl cellulose 
derivatives. 31902. November 17 
Holroyd, R., and Somerset, H. B. Destructive hydrogenation 


of carbonaceous materials. 31903. November 17 


Liquefaction and gasification of solid carbon dioxide. 32252. 
November 20. 
Barrell, K. C., and Goodfellow, B. R. Carrying out gaseous 


chemical reactions with catalysts. 32253. November 20. 

Improved Hydro-Carbon Processes, Ltd. Refining hydrocarbons. 
32146. November 19. (France, January 20.) 

Refining hydrocarbons. 32147. November — 109. (France, 
January 29.) 

Johnson, J. Y. (.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). Manufacture of 
assistants for textile &c. industries. 32108. November 19. 
Johnson, J. Y Manufacture of hydrocarbons. 32290. Novem- 
ber 21. (August 20, *30.) 

ohnson, J. B. E. Desiceation or drying of chemical &c. materials. 
21900. November 17. 

Manufacture of chemical products. 31910. November 17 


Llewellyn, 1. P., and P. Spence & Sons, Ltd. Production of pre- 
parations of titanium salts &c. ; . November 16. 

Marinot, A. Manufacture of boron. 32205. November 20. (France, 
January 10.) 

Neuss, O. Manufacture of condensation products of urea &c. 32335. 
November 21. 





Processco, Ltd. Hydrogenation. 31743. November 16. (United 
States, December 13, °30). 
Siemens-Elektro-Osmose Ges. Purifying glycerine. 32251. Novem- 


ber 20. (Germany, December 18, °30.) 

Silica Gel Corporation. Catalytic or adsorption processes, — 322607. 
November 20. (United States, November 21, °30.) 

Silica Gel, Ltd. Refrigeration apparatus. 32319. November 21. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
\cip, Acetic, 40% TrEcu.—Z,18 15s. per ton d/d address U.K. in 
casks. 
\cip Curomic.—i1id. per Ib., less 2% d/d U.K. 
Acip HyprocuLoric.—Spot, 3s. gd. to 6s. carboy 
to purity, strength and locality. 
Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot, £20 to 425 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 


d/d, according 


Actp SuLpuuric.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions; 140° Tw., Crude acid, 60s. per ton. 168° Tw., Arseni- 


cal, £5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, 4,6 15s. per ton. 
AMMONIA (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, 1od. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 
(AMMONIUM BicHroMATE.—8id. per Ib., d/d U.K. 
BISULPHITE OF LIME.—Z7 Ios. per ton, f.o.t. London, packages free. 








BLEACHING POWDER, 35/37%.—Spot, £7 19s. per ton d/d_ station 
in casks, special terms for contracts. 
Borax, Commerciat.—Crystals, £515 10s. per ton; granulated, 


(Packed in 1 ewt. bags, 
Prices quoted art 


£14 10s. per ton; powder, £516 per ton. 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 
for one ton lots and upwards.) 
Catcium CuLoripe (Sovip), 70/75% 


7 per 
ton d/d station in 


-—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 §s. 

drums. 

CuromiumM OxipE.—od. to 93d. per Ib. according to quantity d/d U.K. 

CuROMETAN.—Crystals, 3}d. per Ib. Liquor, £:18 12s. 6d. per ton d/d 
U.K. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.- 
pyridinised industrial, 2s. 
3s. to 3s. 4d.. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra 
according to quantity. 

NickEL SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

NicKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£.38 per ton d/d. 

Potasn Caustic.—Z,30 to £533 per ton. 

PotasstumM BIcHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4jd. per Ib. net 
d/d U.K., discount according to quantity ; ground 3d. per Ib. extra. 

Potassium CHLORATE.—33d. per lb. ex-wharf, London, in ewt. 

Potassium Curomate.—8id. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First Imp, spot, £40 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, 4:37 to 4.45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Satt Cake, UnGrounp.—Spot, 4.3 10s. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa Asn, 58%.—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts. 

Sova Caustic, Sop, 76/77° E. 

Sopa CrystaL_s.—Spot, 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sopium BicarBonaTE, REFINED.—Spot, 4:10 10s. 
in bags. 

Sopium BicHROMATE CrysTALS, CAKE, GRANULAR, 
per lb. net d/d U.K., discount according to quantity. 
8d. per Ib. extra. 

Sopium BisuLpHITE Powper, 60/62%.—£16 
1-cwt. iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—2 fd. per Ib. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—33d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Sopvium Nitrite.—Spot, 4:19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 

Sopium Puospuate.—.14 per ton, f.o.r. London, free. 

Sopium Siticate., 140° Tw.—Spot, 48 5s. per d/d 
returnable drums. 

Soptum SuL_pHaTe (GLAUBER SaLts).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, d/d. 

Sopium SULPHIDE So.ip, 60/62%.—Spot, £10 5s. per ton, d/d in 
drums. Crystals—Spot, 48 5s. per ton, d/d in casks. 

Sopium Sutpnite, Pea CrystaLts.—Spot, £.13 per ton; d/d 
station in Commercial—Spot, 4/9 per ton, d/d station in 
bags. 


Industrial, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 4d. per gall. ; 
id. to 2s. 6d. per gall.; mineralised, 


in all cases. Prices 


kegs. 


Spot, £14 10s. per ton, d/d station. 


45 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 


aS 


per ton d/d station 


AND PowDER.—33d. 
Anhydrous 
10S. delivered 


per ton 


casks 


ton, 








station 


IOs. 


kegs. 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip Carsoric Crystats.—5d. to 64d. per Ib. 
1s. 5d. per gall. 

Acip Cresytic 99/100.—1s. 8d. to 1s. od. per gall. 

gall. Refined, 2s. to 2s. 2d. per 
1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 43d. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED (GREEN OtL).—4}d. to 43d. per gall. 

Benzo_e.—Prices at works: Crude, 7d. to 73d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gall 4d. per 
gall. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gall. 

TOLUOLE. 2s. per gall. Pure, 2s. 3d. per gall. 

XyLo..—2s. per gall. Pure, 2s. 3d. per gall. 

Creosote.—Standard specification, for export, 43d. to 5d. net per 
gall. f.o.b.; for Home, 33d. per gall. d/d. 

NaPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 
1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. Solvent, 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 2d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Purified Crystals, £11 10s. per ton, in bags. 

Pitcnu.—Medium 7os. per ton, in bulk at 

PyRIDINE.—90/140, 38. 6d. to 3s. od. per gall. 90/160, 35. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 

per gall. 90 per gall. 


Crude 60's 1s. 4d. to 


B.P., 2s. 


gall. Pale, 


6d. to 
98% 


3S. pet ’ 


go%.—1s. 3d. to 1s. 


90%» 


soft, makers’ works. 


180, 1s. od. to 2s. 3d. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered 
packages except where otherwise stated : 


prices include 


AcipD GamMaA.-—Spot, 3s. 3d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—1s. 2d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 


\cip NEVILLE AND WINTHER. 
works. 

Acip SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8jd. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SaLts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per Ib., packages extra, d/d buyer’s 
works. 

BenzipinE Base.—Spot, 2s. 3d. 


Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’: 


casks 


per lb. 100° d 


d buyer’s works. 


o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—,2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—z2s. od. per Ib., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34.5° C.—1s. od. per Ilb., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 5d. per Ib. 


6d. per Ib., packages extra, d/d buyer’s 


DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 
works. 
DINITROBENZENE.—7}d. per Ib. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 7d. per lb. ; 66/68° C., 73d.-8d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 1s. od. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 103d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 







B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—§s. 11d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILIN , Is. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 


NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 63d. per Ib.; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyers’ works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—83d. per Ib. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 100 d/d_ buyer’s 


works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 93d. per Ib., drums extra, d 
p-ToLutpiIne.—Spot, 1s. 6d. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 3d. 


1 buyer’s works. 
per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
per lb., 


100 


Wood Distillation Products 


\CETATE OF LIME.—2.7 58. to 4.7 os. per ton. Grey, £612 per ton 
Liquor, Sd. to od. per gall. 

\cetic Acip, TECHNICAL, 409.—415 15S. per ton. 

ACETONE.—Z,63 to £65 per ton. 

Amyn ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—Sos. to gos. per ewt. 

CHARCOAL.—Z,6 to Z-g per ton, according to grade and locality 

IRON Liguork.—24°, 30° Tw., rod. to is. 2d. per gall 

Mertuyt ACETONE, 40/50 £48 per ton. 

Rep Ligvuor.—16° Tw., 83d. to rod. per gall. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—Is. to 2s. 6d. per gall., unrefined. 

Woop Naputua, Miscinte.—3s. to 4s. per gall. Solvent, 3s. Od. t 
ys. Od. per gall. 

Woop Tar.—4.2 to £6 per ton. 

Brown SuGar or LEvD.—-Z.32 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SuLpHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to 1s. 1d. per Ib., according to 
quality; Crimson, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib., according to quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.— 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 

BABYTES.—Z£Z,7 to £8 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 3d. 

Carson BisuLpHipE.— 26 to 
drums extra. 

Carson, Biack.—3}d. to 4}d. 

CarRBON TErRACHLORIDE.—Z,40 to £/50 per ton, according to quantity 
drums extra. 

Curomium Oxipe, GREEN.—-1s. 2d. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WiHitTeE.—4d. 

43d. per Ib. 


to 3s. 6d. per Ib. 


£28 per ton, according to quantity; 


per Ib., ex wharf 


per Ib. 


to 53d. per Ib.; Dark, 4d. to 


Lamp Biack.—£.37 to £40 per ton 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—.20 to £22 per ton. 

SULPHUR.—£,12 5s. to £15 158. per ton 

MinerAt Ruprer ‘* Rupron.’’—£17. 

PIPpERIDINE RupBER AcCELERATORS.—P.P.D., tos. 6d. to 11s. 6d. pet 


Ib.; Z.P.D., 7s. to 7s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
P.T.D., gs. 8d. to 10s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
per Ib. ; S.P.D., 8s. td. to 8s..7d. per ib: ; 
7s. per Ib.; Suparac, Z, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per Ib., according to quality. 
SuLpHurR Precip. B.P.—£55 to £60 per ton, according to quantity. 
SuLPHUR Precip. COMMERCIAL.—£45 to £55 per ton. 

VERMILION, PALE or Deer.—6s. 8d. to 6s. 10d. per Ib. 

Zinc SuLtpuur.—1od. to 1s. 1d. per Ib. 


L.P.D., 6s. 6d. to 7s. per Ib. ; 
C.P.D., 8s. 3d. to Ss. rod. 
Suparac, Standard, 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 


\CETANILIDI is. 5d. per Ib. 

\cip, Acetic, PurRE, 805 .—£37 5s. per ton d/d address U.K. in 
casks. 

Acip, AcrTyL SaLicyLic.—2s. 7d. to 2s. gd. per Ib., according to 
quantity 

\cip, Benzoic b.P.—is. 10d. per Ib., for 1-cwt. lots. Solely 
ex Gum, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per 0z.; 50-0z. lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 

Acip, Boric bB.P.—Crystal, £34 per ton; powder, 4,35 per ton; 


For one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
, 2 ; ; See 
ny station in Great Britain. 
Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19gs. to 21s. per Ib. 





Acip, Citric.—1s. o}d. per lb., less 5 
\cip, GaLLic.—2s. gd. per lb., for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 


| Pac k- 


\cip, Motyspic.—s5s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. according to quantity. 
ages extra. 
A\cip, PyrocGaLiic, Crystats.—7s. 3d. per Ib. for 28-lb. lots; 
i 


Resublimed, 8s. 6d. per lb. for 28-lb. lots, d/d. 


\cip, SaticyLic, B.P. putv.—is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. Technical.- 


Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Acip, Tannic B.P.—a2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 
Acip, TartTaric.—is. o}d. per Ib., less 5°‘ 


per lb., according to quantity. 
6d. per Ib. 


\MIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 11s. 3d. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—: 

AmMoNIUM CARBONATE B.P.—Z,36 per ton. 
5-Cwl. Casks. per lb. 

\MMONIUM MOLyBDATE.—5s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. 
Packages extra. 

\TROPHINE SULPHATE.—7s. to 7s. 6d. per oz., according to quantity. 

BARBITONE.—5s. gd. to 6s. per Ib. ‘ 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—2s. 10d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.—7s. gd. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—g9s. 2d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SALICYLATE.—7s. gd. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SUBNITRATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 





Powder, 4:39 per ton in 


Resublimated, 1s. 





according to quantity. 





Bismu H NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 1d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH OXIDE.—11s. 1d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—10s. gd. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 4d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 


smalier and larger quantities of all bismuth sales respectively. 

BisMuTH! ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W.Qts. 1s. 2d. per Ib. ; 
6 W. Ots per lb.; 12 W. Ots. 10d. per Ib.; 36 W. QOts. 
g3d. per 


3d. - iquor Bismuth B.P., in W. Ots., 1s. 2d. per ib. ; 
6 W. QOts., 119d. per Ib.; 12 ‘WV. Q.s. rod. per 'b.; 





oh W., {)ts., 


23 10S. per ton; powder, 424 per ton; for 
ne-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. begs carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

Bromipes, B.P Ammonium, 1s. 8d. per Ib.; potassium, ts. 


granular, is. 5d. per Ib.; 


5d. per 


sodium, 1s. 7d. per Ib. Prices 


I-cWt. 1Ots. 


CaFFEIN, Pure.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
CaFFEIN CiTRAS.—§5s. per lt 


D. 
Catcium Lactate.—B.P., 1s. 13 3d. per lb., according to 


to Is. 





guantity 
Campuor.—Refined flowers, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib., transparent 
tablets, 3s. 5d. to 3s. 7d., according to quantity; also special 


contract prices. 
CHLORAL HypraTE.—2s. 113d. to 3s. 13d. 
CHL 4d. per Ib. 
ETHERS. -730—IS. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per tbh., according to quantity ; 
otner gray ties at proporti nate prices. 
FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—30s. per cwt. in barrels, ex wharf. 
GLucOosE, MEDICINAL.—Is. 6d. per lb. for large quantities. 
HEXAMINE.—1S. 10d. to 2s. per lb., according to quantity. 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. 


per Ib. 
,ROFORM.-—2S. 
S.( J. 


to 2s. 


makers’ 


works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall.; 20 vols., 
3S. per gall. 
H YDROQUINONE.—4s. 7d. per Ib. in 1-lb. lots; 3s. 53d. per Ib. in cwt. 


lots 


per lb.; potassium, 
to 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 


alcium, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. 


H yPorHOSPHITES.—( 
1 sodium, 3s. 1d. 


3s. 2d. to 3s. 7d. per Ib.; 


for 28-lb. lots. 
Ikon Ammonicm Citrate.—B.P., 1s. od. per Ib. for 28-lb. lots. 
Green, 2s. 6d. per Ib., list price. U.S.P., 2s. 7d. per Ib. list 
price. 
IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20S. per cwt.. according to quantity. 


IRON QUININE CitrRate.—B.P., 83d. to 83d. ver o2. 
MaGNeEsium CarponaTe.—Light B.P., 36s. per cwt. 
Macnesium Oxipe.—Light Commercial, £62 10s. per ton, less 23° 





Heavy commercial, £21 per ton, less 2}%; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

MENTHOI \.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 15s. od. per Ib. net; Synthe- 
tic, 8s. 6d. to 12s. per Ib. ; Synthetic detached crystals, 8s. 6d. to 








gs. od. per Ib., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 8s. per Ib. 
Mercuriats B.P.—Up t t. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 7s. 7d. 
t . 8d. per Ib., 1 7s. 1d. to 7s. 2d. per Ib.; Corrosive 
Sul te, Lump, §s to 5s. 6d. per Ib., Powder, 5s. 1d. t 
ss. 2 per It Whit Lump, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. 





per Ib.; Powder, 6s. 3d. to 6s. 4d. per lb. ; Calomel, 6s. 3d. t 


llow Oxide, 6s. 11d. to 7s. per Ib.; Persulph, 


g., 58. 7d. to 5s. Sd. 


B.P.C., 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per lb.; Sulph. n 
per lb. Special prices for larger quantities. 
MerTYL SALICYLATE.—1Is. 4)d. to 1s. 63d. per Ib. 
PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. Od. per Ib. 
PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 1d. per Ib. 
PHENACETIN.—4s. to 4s. 3d. per Ib. 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—4s. 4d. to 4s. 
Potassium BITARTRATE 99/ 100% 
25 per cent. 
Potassium Cirrate.—B.P., 1s. lots. 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—1s. 7}d. per lb., in 125-lb. kegs. 
Potassium lopipe.—B.P., 21s. 11d. to 24s. 11d. per Ib., as to quantity. 
PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—5os. per cwt. d/d London, kegs free. 
PoTAsSsiUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. 7d. per lb. for ton lots. 


od. pt r lb. 
(Cream of Tartar).—gos. per cwt., 


less 


7d. per Ib. for 28-Ib. 


QUININE SULPHATE.—2s. 2d. per oz. for 1,000-02. lots. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SaALIcIN.—16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per Ib., according to quantity. 

Sitver Nitrate.—10d. per oz. for 500-0z. lots, sticks, 2d. per oz. 
extra. 

Sopium BarpitoNnumM.—8s. 6d. to gs. per Ib. for 1-cwt. lots. 


Sopium BEenzoaTe b.P.—1is. 7d. per Ib. 


Sopium Citrate.—B.P.C. 1911, 1s. 4d. per Ib. B.P.C. 1923, and 
U.S.P., 1s. 8d. per lb., for 28-lb. lots. 

Sopium HyposuLpuiTe, PHOTOGRAPHIC.-—4.15 per ton, d/d_ con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sopium NITROPRUSSIDE.—-16s. per Ib. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—73S. per cwt. net. 


cwt. extra. 


Crystals, 2s. 6d. per 
1od. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 


SaLicyLaTte.—Powder, Is. 
is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
Sopium SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1od. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
DIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—#Z.26 to £28 per ton, according to 
quantity. Delivered U.K. 
STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID CRYSTAL, 2s. 
per oz.; nitrate, 1s. 8d. per oz. ; 
1,000-0z. quantities. 
Tartar Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 1s. gd. to 2s. per Ib. 
liuyMo_.—Puriss, 6s. 13d. to 7s. per lb., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per 
STEARATE.—Is. 4d. 


SopIUM Crystal, 


J) 





per OZ. > hydrochloride, Is. 
sulphate, 1s. od. per oz., for 


ZINC to 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
\CETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—8s. gd. per Ib. 
AmyL ACETATE.—2s. 3d. 
AmyL ButyraTte.— 4s. od. per Ib. 





pt r lb. 


AmyL Cinnamic ALDEHYDE.—os. per Ib. 

Amyt SALicyLaTE.—2s. od. per Ib. 

\NETHOL (M.P. 21, 22° C.).—5s. 6d. per Ib. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—3s. per Ib. 

BeNzyL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE ALCOHOL.—Is. od. per Ib. 
BrenzyL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 10d. per Ib. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 


CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—12s. 6d. per Ib. 
COUMARIN.—13s. per Ib. 

C1TRONELLOL.—9s. per lb. 

CiTRAL.—6s. per Ib. 


ETHYL CINNAMATE.—8s. per lb. 


ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—7S. 3d. to 12s. per Ib. 


GERANIOL (FROM PALMAROSA).—17s. per Ib. 


7 

HELIOTROPINE.—6s. per lb. 

Iso EUGENOL.—os. 6d. per Ib. 

LinaLor (Ex Bois bE Rose).—5s. 6d. per Ib 

LinatyL Acetate, Ex Bots De Rose.—7s. 6d. per Ib. Ex 
Oil, 7s. 6d. per Ib. 

Metuy ANTHRANILATE.—7s. per Ib. 

Metuyt BenzoaTe.—4s. 3d. per Ib. 

Muse XyLo_.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

PHENYL Etuyt ACETATE.—10s. per lb. 

Puenyt Etrnyt ALc@nor.—8s. 6d. per Ib. 

RHODINOL.—4os. per |b. 

SAFROL.—2s. per Ib. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLove OIL. 
148. 3d. to 16s. 3d. per Ib. 


Shui 


16s. to 18s. per Ib. Ex Guaiacol. 





Essential Oils 
ANISE O1L.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT O1IL.—1os. per Ib. 


CamMpHor Oi1L.—White, 
CaNANGA.—Java, 7s. per lb. 
Cassia, 80 85° .—4s. per Ib. 

CINNAMON O1L LEaF.—4s. per oz. 
CiITRONELLA O1L.—Java, 2s. 8d. per Ib., c.i.f. 
( 

I 

I 


105s. per cwt. 





Pure Ceylon, 2s. per Ib. 
“LOVE OIL, 90 92° per Ib. 

SUCALYPTUS O1L, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75°%.—1s. 4d. per Ib. 
-AVENDER O1_.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 1os. per Ib. 

LEMON OlL.-—4s. 6d. per Ib. 

ORANGE, SWEET.—8s. per Ib. 

Parma Rosa.—gs. per Ib. 

PEPPERMINT.—Wayne County gs. per lb., Japanese §s. per lb. 


—ss. 6d. 
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ANUFACTURED in a 
range of sizes from 6 to 
1200 cubic feet per minute 
capacity, the ‘‘ Broomwade ”’ 
Rotary Machine is_ super- 
efficient, and its running speed 
and low starting torque enable 
it to be direct coupled to com- 
paratively high speed squirrel- 
cage motors or other forms of 
driving units. 


As a compressor for pressures 
from 4 to 40 Ibs per square 
inch, or as an Exhauster with 
a vacuum reading within .23 
of the barometer, this machine 
is pre-eminent in its class, 
whilst the rugged construction, 
simplicity, and quality of 













Catalogue “R” will 


gladly be sent upon 
request. It will be 
found both interest- 
ing and _ instructive. 








materials and workmanship 
are cardinal features which are 
strikingly apparent to the 
Plant Engineer. 


Among this range there is a 
machine particularly suitable 
for your’ special needs—a 
machine capable of giving 
under the most arduous con- 
ditions a full measure of 
efficiency and reliability, and 
a machine embodying the 
results of 30 years’ exhaustive 
effort in the design, manu- 
facture and installation of Air 
Compressing Machinery. 


The name ‘*‘ Broomwade ”’ has 
become the standard by which 
Air Compressing Machinery 
is set; that is why Engineers 
the world over specify 
‘*Broomwade’’ when con- 
ditions call only for the Best 
Possible. 
















« 
BUY BRITISH—BUY BEST 


BUY BROOMWADE-—BEST POSSIBLE 


BROOM & WADE L™ 
HIGH WYCOMBE 


ROTARY COMPRESSORS & EXHAUS TERS 
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London Chemical Market 


T he following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CueEmica AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independe it a :d impariial opinioas. 


London, November 26, 1931. 
\IARKETS have received a steady volume of inquiry and in 
‘ as been placed. 
Prices continue firm with a tendency to settle at the higher 
reached. The forward position is still too 
1K ain to permit of any extensive sales incurring delivery 


yond the next two or three 


e aggregate a large amount of business I 


months. 


firm with the price advancing 











liggher level. Curre s about 4.62 to £65 per ton 
nd there is brisk den 
\cip, ACETIC \ steady day to day demand is being received with the 
ket ruling firm ai 4. 3¢ to £,38 5s. f Pechnical 80% and 
Z£ 7 55 £39 55- per tor 1 Pr SO 
\oip, Citric Phe demand is rather subdued with the market firm 
Is. O3d., less § 
\cip, Formic.—An active demand s been received with the price 
quot higher at #48 per ton and supplies are rather short for 





y delivery 


eal 
\cip, Oxatic.—A brisk demand is being received and prices rule firm 


£42 to £43 per ton. 

Acip, Tartaric.—A little more interest has been shown in this 
narket with ‘the price firm at 1s. 1d. to as. 13d. per Ib., 
ess § 

\PUMINA SULPHATI In steady demand with conditions firm at 

ut £8 10s. to £9 10s. per ton 


\amMontem CHLOoRIDE.—Rather more business is being placed with 
the Fine White Crystal q y quoted at about £18 per ton. 
\rsenic.—Conditions are still more or Jess nominal with Cornish 





material unobtainable for early delivery and the price nominal 
Mines. 





Z.20 per ton fic Imported material is firm at about 

£24 pre ton « 1 

Barium CuHroripe.—In fair demand with the market steady at 

yout Z.11 pe or 

(hk EAM F Tartax.—In better request with the market steady at 
Sos. 6d. to Sas. 6 per ewt. less 2 

FORMALDEHYDE.—The market is ruling firm at about 4:28 per ton 
with an tive demand. 

I.eap ACETATE.— A steady trade has been concluded with the market 
exceptionally firn £37 to £39 per ton for White, and Brown 
guality quoted £1 pet m less 

LaviOPont In st y demand at about 4.22 per ton. 


Potassium CHLORATE.—The product is in rather short supply for 
early delivery. Prices are firm at about £032 toZ.34 per ton. 
PERMANGANATE OF Potasu.—Needle Crystals B.P. 7s. per Ib. with 


a steady demand. 
' 


Potassium PrussiatE.—The market is active at about 83d. per Ib. 
with conditions firm. 


Sopium AcEeTATE.—In short supply with the market firm at about 
£23 per ton. 
Sopium Bicnromate.—The market is tending towards a_ higher 


level of prices. Current price is 33d. per Ib. with an active 
demand. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—In good request with the market steady at 
about 4.30 per ton. 

Sopium Nirrite.—In fair request at about 4.21 per ton. 

Sopium Prussiate.—The market is active at about 4?d. to 5d. per 
lb. 

Sepium SUuLpHipE.—Concentrated solid and the broken quality have 
been advanced by 10s. per ton. Crystals quality 5s. per ton. 
There is an active demand. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—In steady demand at about 4.12 per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
PRICES of coal tar products are hardening, and while stocks 


remain low, inquiry is improving, especially for export. 
General prices are as below 


Motor Benxzo..—Quoted at about 1s. gid. to is. 53d. per gallon 
f.o.r. 

SOLVENT Naputua.—Remains at about 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2d. per gallen 
f.o.r. 

Heavy NaputHa.—Unchanged at about rid. to is. o}d. per gallon 
1.0.6. 


CREOSOTE Oi1L.—Obtainable at about 3d. to 3d. per gallon f.o.r. 
in the North, and at about 4d. to 43d. per gallon in London. 

Cresytic Acip.—Remains at about 1s. od. per gallon f.o.r. for the 
g8 100% quality, and at about 1s. 4d. per gallon for the Dark 
quality 95/97%. 

NAPHTHALENES.—Quoted at about 4,2 5s. to £2 10s. per ton for the 
firelighter quality, at about 4-2 15s. to 4.3 per ton for the 74 76 
quality, and at about 4.4 per ton for the 76 78 quality. 

Pivcu.—Unchanged, at about 60s. to 65s. per ton f.o.b. East Coast 


port. 





Latest Oil Prices 
Lonpon, November 25, 


LINSEED Oi was easy. Spot, ex mill. 
14 15s.; January-April, £15 17s. 6d.; May- 











£87 105 December ri 
AS ’ A : / 
\ugust, 4.17 ked Rape Om was slow. Crude, extracted, 
£:30 10s.3 te ‘ efined, £32 10s., naked, ex wharf. Cotton 
Om was dull Egyptian, crude, £20; refined common edible, £24; 
id deodorised, 4.26, naked, ex mill. TURPENTINE was steady. 
American, spot, 49s. 3d.; January-April, 50s. 6d. per cwt. 
Huti.—Linserp O1n.—Spot to April closed at £16; May-August 
t £17 per ton, naked. Corron OiLr.—Bombay crude, spot, not 
quoted; Egyptian crude, ; lible refined, spot, £22 
10s.; technical, spot, 4. £24 10s. naked. Pato 
KERNEL O1r.—Crude, £23 10s. GROUNDNUT 
Out.—Crushed ‘extracte deodorised, £,32 10s. 
Rape Or.—Crushed t 10s.; refined, #:: 10S. 
Soya O1t.—Crushed ¢ ra d,  «: 10s.; deodorised, £24 per 


I Cop O1L, 16s. 
per cwt Castor OIL. 


American, spot, 515. 
48s. 6d.; first, 43s. 6d.; 











s 1 41s f pe t 

* a“ 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Export.—There were no features of interest 

uring the week and the market remained unchanged at £5 5s. od. 
per f.o.b. U.K. port in single b Home.—There has been no 
‘ ge in pric It is understood the extent of advanced book- 
ngs by merchants and farmers indicates that the consumption during 


le 


Spring will show a considerable advance on the Spring of 1931. 
IMPORTED NITRATE OF Sopa.—The price remains unchanged and 

no large sales have been reported. 
British NITRATE OF Sopa.—It is und 

been made and that consumers of the imported product are anxious 


rstood that several sales have 





to try the British product. 
Nirro-CuaLk.—It is reported that considerable bookings are be- 








made at the current price of £7 5s. od. per ton. 





South Wales By-Products 
‘cely any change in South Wales by-product activities. 
Che call for pitch is slightly better, but, with the patent fuel out- 
1 i business done is confined to small prompt 


/ 
/ 





parcels. There is no change in values. Road tar has only a moderats 
call with prices steady around the 13s. per 4o-gallon barrel mark 


Refined tars remain quiet, with quotations for gasworks and coke- 
Naphthas have a dull market. Heavy naphtha 
has scarcely any call, while the demand for solvent is small and 


oven tar unchanged. 


sporadic. Creosote remains weak, but motor benzol continues to be 
a fairly bright feature. Patent fuel and coke exports are far from 
satisfactory. Patent fuel prices for export are: 19s. to 19s. 6d. ex- 


ship Cardiff; 18s. to 18s. Od. ex-ship Swansea. Coke prices are 


Best foundry, 32s. 6d. to 36s. 6d.; good foundry, 22s. 6d. to 25s 


furnace, 16s. to 1 6d. 








Scottish Coal Tar Products 

ComparRaTIVELy few orders have been placed during the week.  Dis- 

tillers are not too anxious to sell, however, as stocks are not high 

and better prices may be obtained at a later date. Cresylic acid and 
water white products remain dull. 

Cresytic Acip.—Prices are easy with orders few and far between. 

Pale, 99/100 per cent., Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon; pale, 9 





gg per 
2d. to 
1s. 3d. per gallon; all f.o.r. makers’ works in reasonable quantities, 


4 


cont., os. 3d. to is. 4d. per gallon; dark, 97 99 per cent., 1 


High boiling acid is now on offer at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per gallon 
ex works. 

CarroLtic SixtiEs.—Prompt production is well looked after and 
prices for forward are steady. Value is not below 1s. 63d. to 1s. 73d. 
per gallon ex works naked according to quality. 

Creosote O1_.—Conditions are reasonably steady in this market. 
Sp cification oils, 23d. to 3d. per gallon ; washed oil, 34d. to 33d. pel 
gallon; gas works ordinary, 3}d. to 33d. per gallon; all free on rails 
makers’ works in bulk. 

Biast FurNack Pitcu.—Controlled prices remain unchanged at 
4os. per ton f.o.r. works, and 45s. per ton f.a.s. Glasgow for export. 

ReFineD Coat Tar.—With the main distillers refusing to quote at 
present value is nominal at about 4d. per gallon ex works in buyers’ 
packages. . 

Brast Furnace Tar.—Remains nominal at 23d. per gallon f.o.r. 

Water Wuitr Propucts.—Stocks are accumulating and prices are 
easy. Motor Benzole, 1s. 33d. to 1s. 43d. per gallon; 90/160 solvent, 


Is. 23 
1 


Ld. to 1s. 33d. per gallon; and 90/190 Heavy Solvent, 1s. o}d. to 
1s. 13d. per gallon; all in bulk ex works. 
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THE BEST LOCATION. 


An exclusive register of most excellent sites possessing 
the following advantages is available for inspection:— 





Low priced land in low rated districts. 
Good labour supplies. 
Coal, Coke, and raw materials within easy reach. 


Availability of shipping facilities: London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Newport, Swansea and Plymouth. 


Cheap Lighting and Powe . 
Ample water supply. 


Adjacent to large centres of population and industrialareas. 


Advice freely given as to the best location to suit your 


particular requirements, including prospective transport 
charges, on application to:— 


The Chief Goods Manager, 
Development Department. 
G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 


James Milne, Paddington Station, 
General Manager, London, W.2. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to Tut CuemicaL AcE by Messrs. Chas. Tennan 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, November 26, 1931. 
PHE Scottish heavy hemical market still shows definite 
mprovement and Yport inquiries are numerous 
\CETONI B.G.8.—Z£.05 £608 p ol x wharf, according to 
quantity. 
Acip, Acetic.—Prices ruling are as follows: glacial, 98/100%, £47 


g 
£58 per ton; pure, 4,37 5s. per ton; technical, 80%, £36 5s., 
1 i lots of 1 ton. 


Acip, Born Granulated commercial, 4.25 per ton; crystals, 4,26 











per ton; £34 per ton; B.P. powder, 435 per ton, 
t cut. | ered Great Britain free in one-ton lots 
upwards. 

A\cip, HyprocHLoric Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
4s. per carb Dearsenicated quality, 5s. per carboy, ex works, 
full wagon toads. 

Acip, Nitric, 80° QuaLity.—,23 per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

Acip, OxaLic.—g98/ 100%.—On offer at 4.42 to £,43 per ton, ex store. 

Acip, SULPHURIC.—Z.3 7s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality. 
£5 158. per ton for 168 Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra. 

\cip, Tartaric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 1s. to rs. o}d. per Ib., less 
5 , ex whart. 


ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted round 


about £38 ios. per ton, ex store. 
\tum, Lump J.IK 


Potasu.—Now quoted 4,8 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS. 
returnable. 


Quoted 1ojd. per Ilb., containers extra and 


AmMoNIA CarBONATE.—Lump quality quoted 4,36 per ton. Pow- 
lered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 


t 


stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liguip, 80 Unchanged at about 23d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA Muvuriate.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British 
facture quoted 4.21 to #.22 per ton, ex station. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material obtainable at round about 4.36 
per ton, ex wharf. 


manu- 


ARSENIC, Waite PowbERED.—Quoted £25 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 
Spot material still on offer at 4,26 per ton, ex store. 

Barium Cntoripe.—In good demand and price about £10 10s. t 
Z 11 10s. per ton, c.1 U.K. ports. 


BLEACHING Powber.—British manufacturers’ contract price to con- 


sumers unchanged at £6 15s. per ton, delivered in minimum 





4-ton lots. 

Catcium CHLoRIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and point 
f delivery. 

Copperas, GREEN.—At about 4,3 15s. per ton, f.o.r works, of 
Z£:4 12s. 6d. per ton, fo.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Now quoted £29 per ton, ex store. 

GLAUBER SaLts.—English material quoted 4.4 10s. per ton, ex station. 

Leap, Rep.—Price now £30 per ton, delivered buyer’s works. 

Leap, WuitE.—Quoted 4-40 per ton, carriage paid. 

Leap AcETATE.—White crystals quoted round about 


#35 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Brown on offer at about £71 jer 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CaLciIneD.—Quoted #-9 10s. per ton, ex storé 
Metuyiatep Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 o.p., quoted 2s. per 
gallon, less 23° delivered. 

botass(UM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 4}d. per Ib., 


delivered U.K. on 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowances 


for contracts. 


Potassium CARBONATI Spot material on offer, £27 per ton ex store 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE.—992 100 Powder.—Ouoted £34 per ton ex 
store; crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Refined granulated quality quoted £20 17s. 6d 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 


420 10S per ton ex store. 


Potassiuy PERMANGANATE B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 63d. per Ib. ex 
wharf 

Potassium PRuSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 8d. per Ib., 
ex store. 
Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s. per ton in drums, 
418 15s. in casks. Solid 76/77%, 414 10s. per ton in drums, 
#14 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/72% in drums; all carriage paid 
buyer’s station, minimum four-toun lots; for contracts 1os. per 
ton less 


Refined recrystallised, £10 10s. per ton, ex 


Sopium BICARBONATE. 
quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 


Sepium BicHROMATE.—Ouoted 32 





. per Ib., delivered + _yer’s premises, 
concession for contracts. 





Sopium Carronate (Sopa Crystats).—£5§ to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or 


station; powdered or pea quality, 7s. 6d. per ton 


extra. Light soda ash, £7 13s. per ton, ex quay, mininium 
four-ton lots, with various reductions fo 

sopiIuUM.) HyposuLpnire.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £15 per ton, ex station, minimum four- 
ton lots. 

Sopium Nirrate.—Price not yet fixed. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE. 


contracts. 


Quoted 54d. per Ib., ex store. On offer at 
sd. per Ib., ex wharf to come forward. 

Sopium SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price, 60s. per ton, ex works; 
per ton, delivered, for unground quality. 
per ton extra. 


05s. 
Ground quality 2s. 6d. 


Sopium Sutpuipe.—Prices for home consumption: solid 61/62%, 
#10 per ton; broken, 60/62%, £411 per ton; crystals 30/32%, 


£8 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyer’s works on contract, minimum 
four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5s. per ton extra. 
SuLpuur.—Flowers, £13 per ton; roll, 411 10s. per ton; rock, 
Z£:10 5s. per ton; ground Aimerican, £9 10s. per ton, ex store. 
Zinc CHLORIDE 98°%.—British material now offered at round about 
£18 10s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 
Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted £11 per ton, ex wharf. 
Note.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 
aken as applicable to small parcels. 





The British Cyanides Co. Ltd. 
Points from Annual General Meeting 


[HE annual general meeting of the British Cyanides Co., 
|.td., was held in London on Wednesday, November 18, Mr. 
C. F. Rowsell (the chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said the year 
under review had undoubtedly been one of the worst for 
business within living memory, and in those circumstances 
the fact that the company had not only maintained, but had 
increased its turnover and made a small profit must, he 
thought, be considered as not unsatisfactory. In addition, 
he might claim that during the year they had laid the founda- 
tions of a business upon which success could be built up. 
The trading profit, together with sundry small receipts, 
amounted to £21,060, against £24,388 in the previous year, 
ind the balance of profit was £2,927, against £3,084. The 
liquid assets of the company, together with those belonging 
to their subsidiary companies, which were entirely owned by 
them, made a total (excluding the £35,000 loan to which the 
auditors drew attention as not being fully secured) of £62,500 


Progress in the Plastic Industry 

Reviewing the newer side of the company’s business—that 
oi the plastics industry—the Chairman said that two types of 
resin are now made by the British Cyanides Co., and handed 
over to the Beetle Products Co., Ltd., for conversion into 
moulding powder or for sale as resin. ‘The two moulding 
namely, Beetle and Beetle Industrial, alreadv com- 
mend substantial sale in this country and an expanding sale 
in other parts of the world but it was soon realised that the 
technique of handling this new type of 


powders, 


moulding powder 
could only be developed to the best advantage by the com- 
pany which makes the moulding powder working in close 
co-operation with a company whose sole business was to con- 
vert moulding powder into saleable mouldings. 3ritish 
Cyanides therefore acquired the Streetly Manufacturing Co., 
I.td., whose main business was, and still is, the moulding of 
bakelite, though its output of 
rapidly month by month. 
iacturing Co., Ltd., 


3eatl-mouldings is increasing 
But even before the Streetly Manu- 
was acquired the necessity had arisen for 
assistance to be given to customers of the Beetle Products 
Co., Ltd., in marketing the new types of mouldings which 
3eetle powders made available to the public, and for this 
purpose the London selling organisation of your compan\ 
was put at the disposal of the moulders and in due course 
Beatl Sales, Ltd., was formed. From now onwards there 
should be no doubt that the Streetly Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
will prove a valuable ally to the Beetle Products Co., Ltd., 
in earning substantial profits for the group, instead of being 
a charge upon the revenues of the group. 
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EMET «¢ chesicats 


What can you save by 
buying ‘KEMET’ acids 
and chemicals ? 


Kemet products are being used in preference to others for two chief 
reasons: their great purity, which in many cases effect great savings, 
and the excellent Kemet service and delivery arrangements. 





May we send you samples of any of the following: 


SULPHURIC ACID, all strengths, Oleum, Monohydrate, Battery Acid, 
Pure Acids, etc. 

DIPPING ACID. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID, all strengths, Saltcake, Sodium Sulphate, 
Glaubers Salts, etc. 

ZINC CHLORIDE, Zinc Sulphate, etc. 

LIQUOR AMMONIA, all strengths, Liquor Ammonia Puriss, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, etc. Bisulphite of Soda, 

RED LEAD and other products. 


THE CHEMICAL & 
METALLURGICAL 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
Manufacturers of KEMET brand acids and chemicals. 
RUNCORN, ENGLAND. Telephone: Runcorn 381 
SELLING AGENTS : 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT Ltd., Marlow House, Lloyd's Avenue 
London, E.C. Telephone - Royal 7977 


153, Edmund Street, Birmingham. Telephone Central 3706 
FRANK SEGNER & Co.. Ltd., St. James’s House, Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. Telephone: Blackfriars 7621 


‘-#. ILLUSTRATION SHOWS PART OF THE HYDROCHLORIC ACID PLANT. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Manchester, November 25, 193}. 


(HE tone of the chemical market remains very steady all 
round, and here and there a rising tendency is in evidence. 
there has been little indication as to what the new 
1931 prices will be in respect of the leading heavy products, 
with more than usual interest 


In the meantime, although 


So tar 


and these are being awaited 
in view of recent developments. 
actual new business on this market is only on moderate lines, 
iextile and certain other classes of chemicals are being taken 
up in reasonably contract. 


satisfactory quantities against 


Heavy Cheniicals 


Chere ts 


a moderate movement of saltcake, values of which 
from £2 17s. 6d. to £3 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
keeps very firm at round £10 10s. per ton, and a quietly steady 


anet soda 


isiness 1n soda 


this material continues to be done. Causti 


is quoted on the basis of £12 15s. to £14 per ton in contracts 


and according to quality, and fair deliveries are being made 


here has been no particular weight about the demand for 
chlorate of soda during the past few days, but prices in this 
~ection keep up in the neighbourhood of £30 per ton. With 


egard to phosphate of soda, quiet sales are reported, with 


offers at from £12 10s. to £13 per ton for the dibasic material. 
Sul} of sodium is quoted at last week’s advance to /11 


os. per ton for the 60-62 per cent. concentrated solid quality, 


Hide 


and {£9 5s. per ton for the commercial crystals, both on the 
basis of ton lots. A fairly steady inquiry is about in the 
case of alkali, quotations for which are very firm at about 


Prussiate of soda meets with moderate demand 
balance at from 43d. 
There has been no change in 
with sales on rathe1 


and values are unchanged on to 54d. 
per Ib., according to quantity. 


price position ot hyposulphite of soda, 


quiet lines; the photographic grade is offering at up to £15 

per ton and the commercial at £9 to £9 5s. Bichromate 

soda continues to be quoted here on the basis of 2 d pel 
and a quietly steady business has been done. 

For the most part the potash products keep steady, althoug! 


or two instances there has been a slight shading trom 
points touched during the recent Per- 
manganate is in quiet request, with the B.P. material quoted 
pel lb. and the Carbonate 
offer at round £28 per ton, a quietly steady 


one 
1¢ highest advance. 
about 6id. commercial at 6}d 
potash Is on 
ll being reported. Caustic 


potash is in moderate request 


about 28 pel 
rom £34 to £35 per ton. 


is selling in fair quantities and 


ton. Chlorate of potash is quoted to-day at 
With regard to bichromate, this 


quotations are firm at about 


sid. per lb. Yellow prussiate of potash continues to be 
offered here at round Sid. per lb. 
No more than a quiet demand is being experienced fo: 


ulphate of copper, which is on the easy side at the moment 





from £17 10s. to £18 per ton, f.o.b. Arsenic supplies are 
no freer than before so far as the British material is con- 
cerned and ues are firm though largely nominal at £26 


s. per ton at Cornish mines. The acetates of lime are in 
with the grey quality at per 
ton and the brown at £7. lead 
this week has been on the quiet side but offers are firm at 

brown and £35 for the white. 
Nitrate of lead is selling at round £29 per ton 


moderate inquiry, 


about /11 
[The demand for acetate of 
rade 


uund £34 per ton for the 


Acids and Tar Products 


quiet demand with 


ton for th 


prices 
glacial technical and £28 ss. 


for the 80 per cent. commercial product. Oxalic 


steady 





acid 1s not 


attracting very much attention at the moment, offers being at 

up to £2 4s. per cwt., ex store. Tartaric acid is in moderate 

«quest at from 1s. o}d. to 1s. ofd. per lb., and citric steady 
about im 2g d. 


Pitch is in quiet demand, with offers ranging from about 


< to Oss. per ton, f.o.b. Creosote oil is quiet To! export, 


th the home consumption on a moderate scale; values are 
m ai from about 3}d. to 43d. per gallon, naked, according to 
Guality Solvent naphtha is firm at from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
er gallon, naked, a quietly steady business being put 
ough. Carbolic acid is about maintained at 1s. 6d. to 

s. 7d. per gallon for crude 60’s; 6d. per lb. for crystals. 


Company News 


XN. V. UNiILEvVER.—It is announced that the half-yearly 
dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares will 
be payable on and after December 1. 

RECKITT AND SONS, Ltp.—An interim quarterly dividend of 
is. per share has been declared payable on January 1, on the 
ordinary shares. 

Pare AND LyL_k, Ltp.—Statement issued shows that 
gross profit for the past year is £992,731, comparing with 
385,938 in the previous year. The directors propose a final 

dividend on the ordinary shares of 9} per cent., making 133 
er cent. for the vear 

}RITISH COTTON AND WOoL Dyers’ ASSOCIATION.—A net loss 
is reported for the half year to September 30, of £2,567, which 
compares with a net loss of £3,111 in the corresponding period 
of 1930. A balance of £33,398 was brought in and £30,830 
remains to be carried forward, no interim dividend being 
recommended. 

LYDENBUR\ 


The profit for the year to June 30 
f against £19,122) to which is added 
indry revenue, £440 and balance brought forward £9,087, 
From this is deducted London and Johan- 
1 costs connected with closing down at end 
November, 1930, caretaking, &c. £0,848, leaving credit 
balance to be carried forward of £6,469. 

BROKEN HILL SoutH.—The report for the year ended June 
30, 1931, states that operations resulted in a net profit ot 
: as compared with £282,268. Profit from investment 
£115,698) compares with profit of £107,207 last year, 
and makes full provision for taxation (£5,000). Loss on 
mining 5.422) compares with profit of £175,062, 
is arrived at after providing £33,337 for depreciation at 
customary rate on mine plant. The balance brought forward 
f to which is added the amount appropriated for 
plant and development, and not expended £17,853, and net 
profit for the vear £50,277, making £249,841. Dividends Nos. 
35-30 took £60,000, and there has been appropriation for plant 
£65,000, leaving balance of £124,841. 


PLATINUM. 
amounted to £ 


40,7900 


giving £16,317. 
sburg expenses, 





27H 


section ( Lox 


1 
+ 
I 


and 


Was £101,711, 


1d development 





Increased Trade in British Zinc Oxides 

IX the course of his speech at the ordinary general meeting 
of The Zinc Manufacturing Co., Ltd., held at Winchester 
House, London, on Monday, November 23, Mr. H. Edwin 
Coley, the chairman of the company, who presided, said he 
wished to support the general commercial demand for Gov- 
‘rmment action to assist the British manufacturer to keep the 
f his providing, of he can satis- 
supply markets. Spelter is a raw material 
important industries in this country. The output 
of spelter here is far below the consumption, and the pros- 
perity of the industries in which spelter is used was an im- 
portant point to the Company, whose process can produce 
spelter in competition with that imported from the Continent. 
rhe zine oxide trade, however, was quite different. The total 
‘mount consumed in this country can be manufactured here. 
lhe highest qualities can be produced. Already the suspen- 
sion of the gold standard has had the effect of a tariff. The 
case for protection in this trade has already been made out. 
In 1929, 12,144 tons were imported, and even in 1930 10,474 
tons were sent in, and every ton can be produced here. Com- 
petition from abroad should at least be made difficult, and 
we should then be given a fair opportunity to recover from 
the devastating depression of the last two years. The first 
hopeful sign for the future came with financial and political 
action in this country, for then, the Company began to sell 
and are now selling zinc oxides at a profit per ton. 


L- 
markets ¢ 


factorily 


country, 
those 


course, 


tor very 





German Dye Trust Profits 
rHE Board of I.G. Farbenindustrie, in a report on the 
current year, November 22, state that sales have been 
steady in the company’s old branches of manufacture, but in 
the new branches sales have been slow, especially as regards 
nitrogen and benzene. ‘The board anticipates less favourable 


the 


issued 


results than last vear Then 12 per cent. was paid, but this 
was made possible only by the Trust repurchasing its own 
shares. The financial situation is described as favourable, 


there being no liabilities to banks at home or abroad. 
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Improvements in manufacture have made possible the production 


of containers or reaction vessels of large size. The picture shows 
one of 108 gallons capacity. It is 4ft. 6in. in height overall, 
and 2ft. 6in. internal body diameter. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 


VITREOSIL WoRKs, WALLSEND-ON-TYNE 


LoNDON Depot : THERMAL House, Op Pye Srreet, S.W.1. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are ta 


cn from printed reports, but we cannot be 


responsible for any that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


lhe 


errors 


Consolidation 
gage or Charge, as described therein, 


days after 


Companies Act of 1908 provides that 
shall be registered 
on, otherwise it shall be void against the 
The Act also provides that every Com- 
in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount 
the 


its credail 


id any creditor. 


Company in respect of all Mortgages or 

Mortgages and Charges have been so regis- 

total debt, as specified in the last availabl: 
arked with an *—followed by the 

but such total may have been reduced.| 

& COPPER Co.,. CTD., 


Reel read \ mber 13, series Of 


given—th 


London, 


pres nt issue { .000: general charge. 


Receivership 
TION, LTD. (R. 28/11/31. 
W esto% e he Newcastle-on 
yn November 7, 1931, 


\pril 


RAC 
mad, 
undet 


19, 1930 





New Companies Registered 


j November 10. 
Importers, 
t 


distribu 


| produc ts of 
i 


ating oils, 
h 


cleaning 
prepat 
44: pringvale Road, 
: iKdith A. Kirkham 
Copthall Avenue, London, E.( 
Nominal capital £12,000 in £ 
iness of Klorex Syndicate, [td 
tes to the manufacture of heatet 
othe 


nd chemical 
a. 2 


Kirkham, 


purposes now carried on by 


Kent. and elsewhere, and to carry on 


facturing and operating chemists, manu 
t Direct Si 


\. Loring, 


Registered 


Richard Red- 
H. N. Wood. 
November 
Varnish, Japan 
importers 
industrial 
materials 
Park 


Drs ¢ 


shares 

erchants, and 
al. and 
and 


Ro 


tanning 


|onergan, 209 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 
cted from the “‘ Boara of Trade 


eived at the Department of Overseas 

ent and Intelligence 35 Old Queen Street 
British firms may obtain the names and 

inguirers by applying to the Department 
and country) except where 


eference number 


irers’ representative at 


1 pharmaceutical prepar- 


old-established firm of agents, 


vhout \ Ze 


with 


throu aland wishes to 


m manutac 


turers 


Water Board alling for 


v ten- 
January &, 
vertic al 


Johannesburg 1932, 
i spindle 


moto1 k 


m manutac- 
al and phar- 
macl 


] 
Olis. 


line 
established 
with United 


etc 


ation 


Trade of British Malaya 
\N analysis of Malayan trade for the 


102 


O31, 


period January-June, 
discloses a serious decrease, both in imports and exports, 
as compared with the same period of the previous year. The 
total declined by’no less a figure than $2098 millions 
£34.7 millions) the totals being $758 millions in 1930 and 
1931. The decrease in imports amounted to 

$146 millions (£17 millions) or 37.6 per cent. and in exports to 
$152 millions (£17.7 millions) or 41 per Imports for 
months exceeded exports by $23.7 millions (£2.7 

, the totals being $242.1 millions (£28.2 millions) and 

$218.4 millions (£25.5 respectively. During the 
rst SIX 1930 imports also exceeded exports by a 
of 817.4 millions (£2 millions). 
striking decrease in the total 


for by the continued decline 


trade 
S150 millions in 


cent. 
tne six 
millions 
millions 
months of 


value of exports is 
in world prices ot 
primary products, among which Malaya’s principal exports, 
rubber, tin, copra, et 


accourted 


must be included. Dwindling export 


values, which have seriously reduced the purchasing power of 


the country as a have necessarilv resulted in a drastic 


whole, 


ulment of import 





Swiss Methods of Trading 
\ copy of a confidential memorandum on methods of trading, 
terms of payment and the appointment of agents in Switzer- 
land prepared from information furnished by the Commercial 
Secretary to H.M. Legation at Berne has been issued by the 
Department of Trade to firms whose names are on 
its Special Register. British firms desirous of obtaining a 
the memorandum together with particulars of the 
Special Register Service of information, should apply to the 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1. Reference Number C.X. 


Overseas 


copy ot 


3068 should be quoted. 





Japanese lodine and Camphor Exports 
JAPAN exported more iodine during the 
1931 than during that period of the 
valued at 
), respectively. 
31 amounted to 
00+ compared 


first six months of 
preceding year. Exports 
and valued at 
the first half 
valued at approximately 
with 1.200.000 |b 
period of 1930. E 


re 33,000 lb., 806.000, 20,000 lb., 


during 


5 


Camphor exports 
1.800.000 lb.. 
worth 8715,000 during 
xports of camphor to 
showed a gain to 810,000 lb. worth 
first half of this vear, from +20,000 lb. 
tlued at S245,500 in the six-month period of 1930. 


corresponding 
United States 
oo during the 


43385 





Copper Sulphate Trade of Brazil 
Brazilian imports of 
1,334 metric tons in 
Great Britain fell 
104 to 87 tons. Th 
the two ve 
\ueust. ; 


R Oo de 


THI copper sulphate declined 
1929 to 482 tons in 
trem 


from 
The share of 
1,101 tons to 389, and of Germany 
total imports from United States during 
less than 4 tons. The prevailing price in 
1931, Was approximately £20 per metric ton, c.i.f. 
Janeiro and it was reported that the predominance of 
Great Britain in the trade was due to the inability of other 
countries to meet British quotations sulphate is 
irily in the vineyards as a fungicide and is 
State of Rio Grange 
industry. 


1930. 


ars were 


Copper 
used prim con- 
iefly in tl do Sul, the centre 


zilian wine 





Trade for Solvents and Flavours in Switzerland 
ON-ALCOHOLI not being imported into Switzer 

] irge quantities because of the low price of industrial 
i quantities are 
limited demand for 
Netherlands and 
icts Swiss confectioners 
almost entire!v from German firms. Ethyl 
esters are manufactured domestically on a large scale and are 
not imported 


solvents are 


alcohol Terpeneless oils in = small 
from Fran 


amyl ester is supplied 


received and Germany. A 


chiefly from the 
Germany Flavour 


are purch 1 


ring ext used by 


isecq 





Saar Chemical By-Products Production 

the first six months of 1931 the Saar production of 
by-products in connection with the metallurgical 
Was as basic phosphate slag 137,460 metric 
tons. ammonium sulphate 12,077, benzol 15,633, and tar 59,074 
Assistant Trade Earle C. 


France. 


1) 


ain 


RIN 


ndustrv follows: 


metric tons Commissioner 


Pa lor. Paris 








